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CHAPTER I . THE STLiDY OF CHILD REARING 



Introduction 

The conscious search for more effective ways of caring 
for the young is probably as old as man. Methods of child 
rearing constitute not only the means of child care, but 
also afford the parent and society a vehicle for transmit- 
ting rules, regulations and values. The child in the proc- 
ess of being cared for learns about himself and his parents. 
He also begins to sense the intent of the broader culture in 
which he is developing. 

The scientific study of child rearing which received 
considerable impetus from Freud has been evident only in the 
last fifty years. Freud suggested that the areas of breast- 
feeding, toilet training and discipline had far reaching 
importance for personality development. 

Belief that the early experience of the child is im- 
portant for personality development has proved difficult to 
demonstrate. The results of research on specific child 
rearing techniques and their effects on behavior have not 
been consistent. Despite the absence of clear, positive 
findings, there has been no lack of pediatric, psycholog- 
ical and psychiatric advice on child rearing. Present em- 
phasis is on breast-feeding, comparatively late and nonpuni- 
tive toilet training, and an avoidance of physical or harsh 
methods of punishment. 

A note of caution has recently arisen, however. There 
is now evidence of shifts in child rearing practives with 
time, (37,42) possibly in response to changes in professional 
opinions as to what are the best child rearing procedures. 
Social class differences reported .in earlier studies are no 
longer observed or are reversed. Not only are changes in 
methods of rearing children reported, but there is even 
speculation that the American parent is changing. The 
confusion for the professional worker and the parent is ob- 
vious. Perhaps as a result of the failure to achieve any 
clarity, the trend in research interest has begun to shift 
away from specific child rearing practices. 

One of the major reasons for a lack of clarity in the 
results of studies to date appears to be the choice of sam- 
ples. Perhaps the absence of samples is a more precise 
statement. Probability samples whose characteristics permit 













results to be generalized are few. Several samples which 
constitute the basis for longitudinal studies have been, of 
necessity, quite small. Only Anderson^ s detailed study of 
the preschool child ^s environment in the 1930s was based on 
a large and representative sEimple.^^' 

Description of the Study 

The present study* was based on two large, probability 
samples. It was undertaken in order to provide, first, 
normative data on the child rearing practices of mothers in 
California and the socioeconomic correlates of these prac- 
tices 5 second, to explore the frequency and patterns of be- 
havior problems in preschool children^ and, third, to ana- 
lyze the relationships of child rearing practices to pre- 
school behavior problems. This report covers only the first 
part of the study. 

The data for this investigation are based on two house- 
hold surveys conducted by the California Department of 
Public Health in the summer of 1956. One was a Statewide 
survey with , the general purpose of securing information on 
the health needs of children under six years old. Included 
were questions on the child rearing practices of the mothers 
and their perception of the child ^s behavior. A similar 
survey was carried out at approximately the same time in 
Contra Costa County, a metropolitan area with a relatively 
heterogeneous population. The questions asked were the same 
in both surveys, except for minor differences not relevant 
to this study. 

The Public Health Department contracted with the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census to design and select the samples of 
families to be interviewed and to train and supervise the 
interviewers. The project staff of the Child Health Re- 
search Unit of the Bureau of Maternal and Child Health was 
responsible for the general design of the study and the con- 
struction of the questionnaire. 

The Variables 

A relatively large number of variables was included in 



*Made possible by a grant of the U.S. Children's Bureau to 
the California State Department of Public Health in sup- 
port of the Child Health Research Unit of the Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health. 
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the original study. (See Appendix C for questionnaire used.) 

The education of the mother, the occupation of 
the household and the family income were used to define the 
socioeconomic status of the family in this report. The 
child rearing practices included were the incidence and dur- 
ation of breast-feeding, the age at start and completion of 
bowel training, the method of bowel training, the acts j.or 
which the child was typically corrected, the frequency of 
punishment and the usual method of punishment of the child 
by the mother and father. The size of the community where 
the mother lived most of her life was also considered, but 
only in relation to the incidence and duration of breast- 
feeding and to the age at start of bowel training. 



The Samples 

Both samples were stratified, cluster samples and rep- 
resented noninstitutional populations, exclusive of persons 
residing on military installations. Systematic sampling or 
clusters was achieved from previously established strata 
which reflected factors such as income levels, geographic 
areas, extensive new construction and special types of medi- 
cal services. In each case selection was performed with 
known probabilities so that estimates obtained from the data 
collected could be prepared for the total population with 
calculable precision. 

In both samples when there was more than one child 
under six in the family, the mother was interviewed prima- 
rily with respect to one of them, the study child. An un- 
biased selection of this study child was achieved by using 
an assignment table based on random numbers. In processing 
the data appropriate weights were assigned based on the sam- 
p1 i ng design. The weights served to insure that both sam 
pies replicated the State population. There were 809 inter- 
views secured in the State sample and 812 in the Contra Costa 
survey. Only one percent of the mothers refused to coop- 
erate. A more detailed explanation of sampling procedures 
may be obtained from a previous publication. 

A check on the adequacy of the Statewide sample was 
made by comparing some of its general characteristics with 
those obtained from other sources. u3) Age, sex, racial 
composition, education, nativity and occupation of head of 
household showed only negligible differences. A comparison 
of the two samples used in this study, the Statewide and 
Contra Costa County samples, on a number of socioeconomic 
characteristics indicated only small and statistically 
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insignificant differences (Appendix A: Tables A-1 to A-11). 
While the differences between the two samples were quite 
small and not statistically significant, there remains the 
obvious disparity of geography. Contra Costa County is lo- 
cated, in its entirety, closer to metropolitan centers than 
many areas in the State jample. 



Sampling Errors 

Both the State and the Contra Costa samples were clus- 
ter samples. The use of sampling error formulas based on 
the assumption of simple random samples was thought to be 
inappropriate. Kish(16) has pointed out that the usual sim- 
ple random sampling errors for a cluster sample are likely 
to be a gross underestimate. Many chance differences are 
made to appear significant. The division of the State sam” 
ple into ten sample weeks and the Contra Costa sample into 
eight sample weeks permitted sampling error estimates which 
took into account cluster effects. Tables of sampling error 
were generated for different sized rates and for different 
sized sample groups (Appendix B: Tables B-1 and B-2) . 
Where sampling errors for chi square were used and were 
based on the assumption of simple random sampling, a more 
stringent level of confidence was required for significance 
(p-.Ol). A p of .05 was used in testing the independence 
of the samples. Since the size of sampling error was under- 
estimated, a p of .05 represented a more conservative test. 
The samples were less likely to be independent using a 
p of .01. 



Sanple Comparisons 

A comparison of the results of the two samples provided 
a relative measure of the confidence which may be placed in 
the findings. Tlie interviewers were different in both sam- 
ples, but they were equally well trained. The questions 
were the same and the general characteristics of the two 
samples, as indicated earlier, were highly similar. ^ly 
the facts of geography and the concentrated metropolitan 
status of Contra Costa County compared to the State ^f Cal- 
ifornia were different. The degree of confidence in the re- 
sults should be strengthened where the findings for both sam- 
ples are the same. Differences in the results for the two 
samples may be inferred to reflect lack of reliability of 
measurement where cultural or geographical factors do not 
appear to be reasonably explanatory. 
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The Interview 



The household interviews were conducted by trained per- 
sonnel. The questionnaire was structured, in the main, but 
questions were open-ended in the area of child rearing. 
Independent coding of the questions proved highly reliable 
with percent agreement above 90. 

The interview lasted approximately an hour and a half . 
An interview of this length with a strange interviewer about 
events which may be emotionally significant for the mother 
has obvious limitations. The validity of the mother’s 
statements rould not be determined directly. In this study 
the advantage of the intensive interview repeated over time 
was given up in order to gain more extensive coverage and 
sample sufficiency. 

An estimate of the adequacy of the interview was avail- 
able from the interviewer’s impression of the cooperation of 
the mother during the interview. Mother’s cooperation was 
rated as excellent, good, fair or poor. Eighty-five percent 
of the mothers in the State sample and 93 percent in the 
Contra Costa sample were judged as excellent or good in 
their cooperation. Cooperation was positively correlated 
with socioeconomic status, indicating possibly an inter- 
viewer bias for upper-class respondents or better coopera- 
tion from those of higher socioeconomic status. However, 
since the greatest number of respondents came from lower 
socioeconomic groups, whatever interviewer bias was present, 
based on socioeconomic status, would not account for the 
high percent of "excellent? and "good" cooperation reported. 
It is likely that the cooperation of the respondents was as 
favorable as reported, at least insofar as overt responses 
were concerned. 

Mother’s Recall 

Despite the fact that all mothers interviewed were re- 
porting on events which occurred during the preschool period 
for their preschool children, mothers of older aged pre- 
schoolers were responding about breast-feeding and bowel 
training which had taken place several years earlier. Since 
the data were analyzed mainly by three age groups - under 
two years, two to less than four and four to less than 
six - a comparison of the distributions on these two vari- 
ables of mothers with older and younger children provided an 
indirect measure of recall bias. Each of the age groups was 
representative of that particular age class in the general 
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population. Some of the children were still being breast- 
fed and some had not started toilet training in the age 
group under two. Comparisons were limited, therefore, to 
the two to less than four and the four to less than six- 
y ear -old child. 

Neither incidence nor duration of breast-feeding showed 
significant differences when the reporting of mothers with 
younger children age two to less than four years was com- 
pared to that of mothers with older preschool children age 
four to less than six years (Tables 1 and 2) . The results 



Table 1 

INCIDENGB OF BREAST-FEEDING AS REPORTED RETROSPECTIVELY 
BY MOTHERS OF YOUNGER AND OLDER STUDY CHILDREN 
STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 

Percent Dlstzlbatlon 



INdDENCE OF BREAST-FEEDING 



STATEWIDE 



CCTITRA COSTA 



Age of Child at Time of Interview 





2 and 
3 Years 


4 and 
5 Years 


2 and 
3 Years 


4 and 
5 Years 


Percent of All Mothers in Sample 


30 


33 


38 


31 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Breast-fed study child 


40 


47 


34 


30 


Never breast-fed study child 


60 


53 


66 


70 




M 

CM 

H 


2*125 


x2 “ 0, 


,940 




p> 


.05 


p > .05 



Note: Peroents shown in the table were obtained from the weighted 

samples. For oaloulating ohi square, frequencies from the 
weighted samples weze reduced to bases of 809 for State- 
wide and 812 for Contra Costa - the actual number of inters 
views - without distorting the proportional distribution of 
cases* All subsequent calculations of ohi square were based 
on similarly "reduced" distributions* 

Since the employment of the simple random sample error f oxmu- 
la for these cluster samples underestimates the size of the 
sampling error, the use of a p of *05 represents a relatively 
conservative test of independence* A p of *05 is used in 
subsequent tests of the independence of samples* 



Table 2 



DURATION OF BREAST-FEEDING AS REPORTED RETROSPECTIVELY 
BY MOTHERS OF YOUNGER AND OLDER STUDY CHILDREN 
STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 

Paroeat Diatrlbution 



DURATION OP BREAST-WIDING 


STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


Age of Cl 


tild at Tf 


Ime of Interview 


2 and 
3 Years 


4 and 
5 Years 


2 and 
3 Years 


4 and 
5 Years 


Total Mothers Who Breast-^ed 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Under one month 


32 


29 


22 


20 


1-3 


37 


39 


30 


44 


4-6 


14 


18 


16 


13 


7 and over 


17 


14 


32 


23 




» 1 


• 341 


x2 - 4,062 




P >- 


05 


P >• 


05 



for the Contra Costa sample, however, did show some discrep- 
ancies for durations of breast-feeding one to three months 
and for seven months and over. The same comparisons of 
mothers with younger and older preschool children in regard 
to reported age of children at start of bowel training also 
showed no significant difference in either sample (Table 3) . 
Again, some differences were observable in the Contra Costa 
sample, in this instance in the 6 to 11 month age group. 

In general, it would appear that an average lapse of 
two years did not have a significant effect on mother *s re- 
call of breast-feeding or the age of starting bowel training 
their children. 
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Table 3 



IGE OF CHIliD YfHBN MOTHER STARTED BOWEL TRAINING 
AS REPORTED RETROSPECa?IVELY BY MOTHERS OF YOUNGER AND 
OLDER STUDY CHILDREN, STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 

Pe3roent Dietrlbution 



AGE AT START OF BOWEL TRAINING 


STATEWIDB 


CONTRA COSTA 


Age of Child at Time of Interview 




2 and 
3 Years 


4 and 
5 Years 


2 and 
3 Years 


4 and 
5 Years 


Percent of All Mothers in Sample 


29 


32 


37 


31 


Total Mothers Starting Toilet 




100 


100 


100 


Training! 


100 


Under 6 months 


5 


9 


4 


4 


6**11 


33 


36 


32 


. 42 


12-17 


28 


27 


35 


31 


18-23 


20 


18 


16 


12 


24-29 


12 


8 


10 


10 


30-35 


2 


1 


2 


1 


36-47 


1 


1 


a 


1 


48-69 


— 


a 


mm 






*2 » 4.857 


x2 * 6.405 




P >• 


05 


P >• 


05 



^ Percents are compated independently and may not add to 100. 
Less than 0*5 percent. 



Results from other studies raise some doubts as to the 
reliability of mothers* statements concerning their child 
rearing practices in particular areas. Macfarlane(21) has 
described a tendency of mothers to make their children 
appear developmentally advanced. Robbins (27) reported ret- 
rospective errors by mothers which were in the direction of 
making their child rearing practices closer to the contem- 
porary advice of experts. Chess (*7) found a similar distor- 
tion which seemed to reflect socially acquired ideas of 
optimal functioning. 







Specifically, the reporting on the 
tion of breast-feeding appears reliable. <6 7; Age at 

start and completion of toilet training seems most vulner 
able to error in retrospective reporting. (22,27) Regression 
in toilet training and mothers* feelings about toilet train- 
ing, however, have had fair reliability reported. Indi- 
cated reliability coefficients for various aspects of disci- 
pline have not been consistent. The affective con- 
tent of the data has also been noted to influence reliabil - 
ity,(39) while the report by the parent of the practice 
employed has been found to be more reliable than the indi- 
cation of when the practice was begun or discontinued. v 



Method of Analysis and Data Presentation 

The data on child rearing practices are analyzed by age 
and sex of the child and the socioeconomic status of the 
family. Results from both the Statewide and Contra Costa 
surveys are compared. A cluster analysis of the socio- 
economic and child rearing data according to methods devel- 
oped by Tryon(36) is reported on only briefly. Major find- 
ings of other studies are discussed as they relate to the 
results of the present investigation. 
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CHAPTER II. BREAST-FEEDING I 

f 

f 

Breast-feeding is one of the first important decisions 
that a mother makes in relation to her infant . There has 
been considerable speculation and research on the incidence, 
duration and possible influence of breast-feeding on the 
child. Conjecture about physical benefits for the infant 
goes back to Hippocrates, if not earlier. It was not until 
about 1915 that the psychological influence of breast- 
feeding on child development began to receive relatively 
systematic consideration. 

Freud and psychoanalytic theorists did much to focus 
attention on the relationship of the nursing experience to 
personality development. Freud made the concept of orality 
a central issue in the study of personality. His clinical 
findings and speculation about oral gratification and dep- 
rivation have continued to attract a great deal of attention 
in the literature on child development. 

Decline of Breast-Feeding 

Breast-feeding is on the decline, at least in the more 
industrialized areas of the world. Ryerson(29) in an inter- 
esting study of medical books written in English has noted 
that 24 months was the recommended time of weaning from the 
breast in the 16th century. By the 19th century, 12 months 
was the norm with a noticeable drop at about the time of the 
Industrial Revolution. The average duration reported in 
various studies at the present time is between two and four 
months. Time of weaning, in so-called primitive cultures 
has remained relatively high.^^^' 

The incidence of breast-feeding in the United States is 
the lowest of any country reporting rates. (30) Both the in- 
cidence and duration of breast-feeding are declining in the 
United States. Meyer, in his ten year follow-up study of 
Bain, reported that "the percent of infants in the United 
States leaving hospital maternity nurseries with breast- 
feeding decreased from 38 percent in 1946, to 21 percent in 
1956." (23) There was less breast-feeding in each category 
of States and Regions when compared with a decade earlier. 

Incidence of breast-feeding at a New Haven hospital declined 
sharply from 82 percent in 1942 to 49 percent in 1 ^ 6 . (14) 
Bronfenbrenner(5) summarizing results from ten studies, the 
earliest in 1930 and the latest in 1955, has documented a 
general decline in incidence and duration. 
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The decline of breast-feeding has been related to many 
factors. Obviously important has been the ? 

artificial nursing without physical danger to the ^nf • 
Reluctance of the mother to breast-feed has also bee 
related to personality factors, changes in cultural con- 
ditions, extend and type of medical care - P, 

natal care - and the socioeconomic status of the family. 
Salber,(31) on the basis of an admittedly unrepresentative 
group of mothers, maintained that the college education of 
parents and higher social class were the most 
factors contributing to a higher percentage of breast- 

feeding. 

The present study provided an opportunity to assess the 
incidence, duration and some demographic characteristics of 
breast-feeding in two large, representative ^ 

mothers in both household surveys were asked. » Was. . .breast 
fed at any time?” - if yes, "How old was... when he gave up 

breast-feeding entirely?” 

Incidence of Breast-Feeding 

Slightly more than 40 percent of mothers in California 
started Seir children on breast-feeding (Table 4) • 1“ ^he 

metropolitan County of Contra Costa, however, only .““e-third 
of the children were breast-fed. The greater incidence of 



Table 4 



TMrTmrMnp mp BREASP-FEEDING IM STATEVfIDE MD CCNTRA COSPA 
SKf WHO STJUaED BBEASt-PHEDIHG BI 

QfmTTW r!HTT.TI 



incidence op breast-feeding 


STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSPA 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Peroexit of All Mothers in Sample 
Total 

Breast-fed study child 
Never breast-fed study child 


53 

100 

41 

59 


47 

100 

44 

56 


52 

100 

35 

65 


48 

100 

32 

68 



breast-feeding in the Statewide sample was significant 
(p<.05) . Both males and females in the Statewide sampl^e 
had significantly higher rates than males and females in the 
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Contra Costa sample. The difference within each sample be- 
tween the incidence for male and female children was not 
significant . 

Geographic Influence 

The differences between, samples would appear to reflect 
in part geographic factors ^ Contra Costa is, as indicated, 
a metropolitan County close to and part of an industrialized 
center, the Bay Area. Geographic differences in the inci- 
dence of breast-feeding have been previously reported. 
Bain (2) found that a smaller percent of breast-feeding oc- 
curred at hospitals in or near a metropolitan area. Marked 
regional variation was noted in the United States. The 
Northeastern area had the lowest percent of mothers starting 
to breast-feed. Robertson, (28) while also finding regional 
variation, found no rural-urban differences. He concluded 
that a complex of cultural factors accounted for regional 
differences in rates. 

The Meyer study took place at the same time as the 
Statewide survey being reported here. The study covered 
mothers giving birth in hospitals with 300 or more annual 
births. Meyer indicated that 44 percent of mothers in Cal- 
ifornia were breast-feeding at the time of discharge from 
the hospital. The percent is remarkably close to the re- 
sults of the Statewide survey. The similarity of the two 
studies is even more striking when one considers that the 
Statewide survey was made at a time when the mother had just 
been discharged from a hospital or as late as six years 
after discharge, with an average of three years between de- 
livery and the time of the survey. 

A breakdown of both "S"* and "CC"* samples by the size 
of the community where the study mother had lived most of 
her life provided further evidence of geographic influences 
associated with the incidence of breast-feeding (Table 5) . 
The larger the size of community in sample S the smaller was 
the incidence of breast-feeding. The percent starting to 
breast-feed was 50 for the smallest-sized community (under 
2,500) and only 35 for the largest-sized (one million and 
over) . 



*S will be used to refer to the Statewide sample and CC to 
the Contra Costa sample in some instances. 
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Th© gGncral trend in the CC sample was curvilinear 
with the highest rates being associated with the smallest- 
and largest-sized communities. The high rate in the over 
one million group reflected the relatively greater propor- 
tion of mothers with four or more years of college in this 
size group. The special characteristics of these mothers 
will be apparent throughout this study . 

The influence of where the mother was living at the 
time of the study** was more important than the community 
in which she had spent most of her life. The Statewide 
sample rate for breast-feeding was higher than the metro- 
politan county rate of Contra Costa for each size of com- 
munity except the one million and over. 



Table 5 



IHCIDEHCB iND HJRATIOK (FOUR MONTHS OR W3HGER) 0** 

TH STlTEWtDB iMD CCXJTRA. CX)STA SAMPliES: PERCENT BRBAST"F^DING BY 

™ OT oaSmtEEr WHBfBi u«her uvbd uoat or lam 



SIZE OF OGMMUNITY 
WHERE MOTHER UCVED 
MOST OF UTEl 


PERCENT OF MOTHERS 
IN EACH COMMUNITY 
SIZE GROUP WHO 
BREASr-FEB 


PERCENT^ OF BREAST-FEEDING 
MOTHERS IN EACH 0CM4UNITY 
SIZE GROUP WHO BREAST-FED 
FOUR MONTES OR LONGER 


State- 

wide 


Contra 

Costa 


State- 
wide 


Contra 

Costa 


Farms and Under 
2,500 

2,500-25,000 

25.001- 100,000 

100.001- 1,000,000 
Over 1,000,000 


50 

42 

43 
36 
35 


37 

33 

27 

31 

40 


34 

20 

24 

25 
14 


46 

28 

36 

23 

16 



1 Table omits foreitfa— bom mothers and mothers for else 
of oommaaity is aot ascertainable. These categories are 
8 percent of the Stateidae sample and 7 percent of the 
Contra Gosta sample. 



2 Bases for computing percents do not include a few mothers 
ifho were still breast-feeding. 



*No formal mathematical statement is intended in the use 
of the word curvilinear. 

**Reflected by whether the mother was in the Statewide or 
Contra Costa samples. The two samples did not include any 
duplication of subjects. 
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In general^ the results of this study and previous re- 
search point to a lower incidence of breast-feeding in met- 
ropolitan communities. Lower rates were also evident in 
this study for mothers who had spent most of their lifetime 
in larger-sized communities, except for the largest-sized 
communities in a metropolitan county where there was a 
noticeable concentration of hi^ly educated mothers. 



Socioeconomic Factors and Breast-Feeding 

The presence of geographical differences and the de- 
cline of breast-feeding would appear to be complicated by 
socioeconomic factors. Until about the middle of the 1940s 
most studies showed more mothers from lower socioeconomic 
groups breast-feeding and for longer periods. (5) There is 
some evidence now that the trend may be reversed, although 
several investigators have reported no significant differ- 
ences between middle- and lower-class mothers. v 19, 20) 

One California study (40) of a group of 74 mothers in 
the South San Francisco Peninsula area in 1953 showed 69 
percent of the middle-class mothers breast-feeding and 63 
percent of working-class mothers. 

Education of Mother 

Both samples showed a curvilinear relation between the 
incidence of breast-feeding and the education of the mother 
(Table 6) . The least and most educated mothers undertook 
breast-feeding more frequently. Noticeably high rates were 
evident for the least educated group, less than eight years 
of schooling, in the Statewide sample and the most educated 
group, four or more years of college, in the Contra Costa 
sample . 

Fifty-one percent of the mothers with four or more 
years of college undertook breast-f aeding compared to only 
about one-third of the mothers with less education in the CC 
sample. Fifty-three percent of the mothers with less than 
ei^t years of schooling breast-fed in sample S compared to 
slightly more than 40 percent in the total sample. The dif- 
ferences between mothers with no college and some college 
were not significant in sample S. The high rate of the four 
year college group in the CC sample made for a significant 
difference between no college and some college in that 

sample (p<.05) . 
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Again the incidence of breast-feeding in sample S was 
greater than in the CC sample for each educational group, 
except for mothers with four or more years of college. Liv- 
ing in or near a metropolitan area continued to depress the 
rate of breast-feeding, even as it did when size of com- 
munity where the mother spent most of her life was consid- 
ered. Only the highly educated mother living in a metro- 
politan area reversed the pattern, evidencing a high rate of 
breast-feeding. 



Table 6 



INCIDENCE iND DURATION (FOUR MONTHS OR LONGER) OP BRE^^EE^G 
IN STATEWIDE AND OGNTRA COSTA SAMPLES: PERCENT-BI^ST FEEDING 

TJV BimTCATTON OP MOTHER 



EDUCATION 
OF MOTHER 



8 Yearf or Less 
9-11 Years 
12 Years 
1-3 Years of 
College 

4 or More Years 
of College 

No College 
College 



PERCENT OF MOTHERS 
IN EACH EDUCATION 
GROUP WHO 
BREAST-FED 


PERCENT^ OP BREAST-FEEDING 
MOTHERS IN EACH EDUCATION 
GROUP WHO BREAST-FED 
POUR MONTHS OR LONGER 


State- 


Contra 


State- 


Contra 


wide 


Costa 


wide 


Costa 


53 


35 


29 


56 


37 


29 


28 


35 


43 


31 


26 


32 


43 


36 


18 


40 


46 


51 


18 


25 


42 


31 


27 


36 


44 


43 


18 


31 



1 Bases for computing percents do not include a fcir mothers 
who were stili breast-feeding* 



Occupation of Head of Household 

The occupational status of the head of the 
and the incidence of breast-feeding showed a less 
curvilinear association (Table 7). Again, as with education 
of the mother, the greatest incidence of breast feeding in 
the Statewide sample was for 

Fortv-eieht percent undertook breast-feeding in f ami lie 
where the^ head of the Household was classified as a laborer . 
In the Contra Costa sample the highest rate was in 
nrofe^sional-managerial group. Differences between mothers 
in «white'» and'* blue collar" households, however, were not 
significant in either sample. 

The differences between the two samples, noted pre- 
viously as showing higher rates for sample S, were again 
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Table 7 



IHCTEDENCB IND DaiUIIQF (rOUR MONTflS OR T^GBR) OF 

IM SliTBIlIIH; iND CONTRA. OOSTX SAMPUCS« jfiRCBHT BREAST-^'EEDING BT 

OCCUPATION OF OF BQUSBHOIiD 



OCCUPATION OF HEAD 



PBRGEMT OF MOTHERS 
IN EACH OCCUPATION 
GROUP WHO BREAST-FED 



PERGENI^ OF BREAST- 
FEEDING MOTHERS IN 
EACH OCCUPATION 
GROUP NHO BREAST-FED 
FOUR MONTHS OR LONGER 



State- 

iride 



Contra 

Coata 



State- Contra 
Hide Coeta 



Fazm Laborera; Laborera 
OpearatlTea and Sertrioe 
Wozkera 

Craft amen and Foremen 
dexioal* Salei 
Profeaaional» Managerial 



48 

37 

42 

42 

42 



35 

31 

32 
21 
43 



36 



57 



12 

28 

24 

29 



48 

30 

28 

25 



Bine Collar 
White Collar 



41 32 

42 37 



24 42 

28 26 



^ Baaea for eompnting peroenta do not include a few mothera nho 
are atill breaat-^eeding* 



Table 8 




INCIDENCE AND DURATION (FOUR MONTHS OR ^ 

IN STAXENIDB AND CONTRA COOTA SIMPUlSs PERCENT P/REAST-FEEDING 

by annual family income 



ANNUAL 

FAMILY INCOME 



PERCENT OF MOTHERS 
IN EACH INCOME GROUP 
WH O BREAST-FED 

%lr I 



PERCENT^ OF BREAST-FEEDING 
MOTHERS IN EACH INCOME 
GROUP WHO BREAST-FED FOR 
FOUR MONTHS OR IKNGER 



State— 

Hide 



Contra 

Coata 



Under $3^000 
3,00CW,999 

4.000- 4,999 

5.000- 5,999 

6.000- 7,999 
8,000 and Orer 



45 


35 


50 


34 


46 


35 


42 


32 


33 


34 


39 


35 



27 

24 

26 

34 

22 

16 



41 

54 

28 

22 

46 

28 



Under 5,000 47 

5,000 and Orer 38 



35 



26 37 

25 33 



^ Baaea for eonpatlng peroenta do not inolude a feir mothera 
Hho Here atiU breaat^eeding. 
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present, except for the higher rate of the professional- 
managerial group in the CC sample. This classification was 
quite similar to the group of mothers with four or more 
years of college in the CC sample who also had a compara- 
tively high rate of breast-feeding. 



Family Income 

Breast-feeding by mothers in families with varying lev- 
els of income was remarkably uniform in the CC sample. In 
sample S, however, rates were significantly higher (p<.05) 
for low income groups (less than $5,000) when compared with 
hig)i income families ($5,000 and over) . Specific rates for 
the various income groups were irregular, however (Table 8) . 

Incidence of Breast-Feeding, Education of Mother and Size of 
Community 

The influence of size of community where the mother 
spent most of her life was explored along with the education 
of the mother in an attempt to clarify further the relation- 
ship of the mother ^s education to breast-feeding. Size of 
community was limited to less than 100,000 population and 
100,000 or over because of the reduction in the frequency of 
the various cells resulting from cross-classification. 

The general curvilinear relationship between incidence 
of breast-feeding and the education of the mother was main- 
tained in the smaller- and larger-sized communities and in 
both samples (Table 9) . The noticeable exception was the 
low rate of the least educated mothers in the CC sample who 
had spent most of their lives in communities over 100,000. 
This rate, however, was based on an n of less than 30. The 
high rate of breast-feeding for the mothers with less than 
eig)it years of education in the Statewide sample was still 
evident as was the high rate for mothers with four or more 
years of education in the Contra Costa sample. However, 
mothers from larger-sized communities with the most educa- 
tion showed the sharpest departure from the rates of other 
mothers in both samples. 

The mother most likely to breast-feed was. the one who 
had four or more years of college, had spent most of her 
life in a larger-sized community and was living in or near 
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a metropolitan area at the time of the survey. About equal- 
ly inclined to breast-feeding was the mother with very 
little education who had spent most of her life in a small- 
sized community. These two groups of women emphasize the 
essential curvilinear relationship of breast-feeding to the 
socioeconomic status and the residential history of mothers. 



T«ble 9 



mCIDIINCB OP BRBAST-PBEDING IN SfAIEWIDB iND CO®*®?};, SOS■^,55S^£Sw■ 
PERCENT BREASP“PBEDING BT EDUCATION <3* MOTHER iND SIZE OF CCEAdUMi'if 
PBRCEMT BKfcAai u;vj5^, ^021 OF HER LEFEI 





PERCENT^ OP BREASTFEEDING MOTHERS 
IN EACH EDUCATICHf GROUP 


EDUCATION OF MOTHER 


From Coosa 
Under 10 


unities 

0.000 


From Coonmnities 
Orer 100*000 


Stf a'te— 
wide 


Contra 

Costa 


State- 

wide 


Contxa 

Costa 


8 Yecrs cr Lest 
9-11 Years 
12 Years 

1-3 Years of College 
4 or More Years of College 

Ho College 
College 


52 

39 

46 
48 

(45) 

45 

47 


39 

27 

32 

38 

49 

31 

42 


(47) 

28 

36 

(S) 

34 

39 


(23) 

31 

25 

20 

54 

27 

41 



1 

2 



«bl« oBdts foreigtt-bom mothers sad mothers for whom 
else of ooonaaiity is not ascertainable* 
ercents in parentheses are based on education groups 
30 no'tlxoirs# 



Note: Bases for computing percents do not include a few mothers 

who were still breast-feeding* 



Duration of Breast-Feeding 

The duration of breast-feeding was minimal for most 
children in this study. Almost three-quarters of all pre- 
school children who were breast-fed had been weaned by the 
end of three months. Females in the Contra Costa sample 
were nursed significantly longer than any of the other three 
sample groups, that is, males and females in the Statewide 
sample and males in the CC sample (p<.05) . Only 58 per- 
cent of the females in the CC sample had been weaned by the 
end of three months in contrast to approximately 70 percent 
of all other children (Table 10) . 
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Table 10 



DURATION OP BREAST-FEEDING BT SEX OP STUDT CHIIiD 
STATEWIDE AND OONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 

Feroent Distrlbutioii of Mothers 



DURATKXI OP BRBAST*TEEDING 


STAS 


I^EWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Psmale 


Percent of All Mothers in Ssmple 

Total Mothers Who Breast-Ped^ 

Under 1 month 

1-3 

4—6 

7 and over 

Still breast-feeding 


41 

100 

33 

40 

14 

10 

3 


44 

100 

30 

42 

13 

11 

4 


35 

100 

30 

39 

13 

17 

1 


32 

100 

21 

37 

13 

26 

2 



^ Feroents aire oomputed independently and may not add 
to 100* 



Four studies in the United States for the 
period 1946 to 1955 reported a median duration in months 
ranging from 1.2 to 3.6. Duration of breast— feeding in 
Great Britain in 1946 was 4.2 months. The median duration 
of breast-feeding for boys in California was 2.7 months and 
for girls 2.4* In the metropolitan County of Contra Costa, 
duration was 2.5 for boys and 3.3 for girls. 

Geographic Influence and Duration 

Duration of breast-feeding in general decreased with an 
increase in the size of the community where the mother lived 
most of her life. There was a decline from 34 percent 
breast-fed four months or longer by mothers who had spent 
most of their lives in the smallest-sized community to 14 
percent in the largest -sized community for the Statewide 
sample. The decline for the same groups in the CC sample 
was from 46 to 16 percent (Table 5) . 

Duration and Socioeconomic Status 

While the mother with at least four years of college in 
Contra Costa initiated breast-feeding more frequently than 
other mothers, she showed the least inclination to continue 
breast-feeding. Only 25 percent of ^hese mothers maintained 
breast-feeding beyond three months as compared to 56 percent 
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of mothers with less than eigjit years of education (Table 6). 
The Statewide sample revealed the same tendency of less 
duration for more educated mothers. In other words, mothers 
with very little education when they started to breast-feed 
did so with some conviction which persisted. The mother 
with very good education responded to the ideal presented to 
her by natural feeding, but was unable or unwilling to sus- 
tain the effort as long as the less educated mother. 

Duration of breast-feeding was longer for less skilled 
occupations in the CC sample, but was irregular in sample 
S (Table 7) . The low rate for duration of four months or 
longer for the highest income group in both samples was con- 
sistent with the results for education and occupation. 
(Table 8) . 

Summary and Discussion of Breast-Feeding 

The psychological and physical benefits of breast- 
feeding continue to be emphasized by many authorities con- 
cerned with child care. It was Freud who focused attention 
on the psychological importance of nursing. Despite consid- 
erable speculation and research, there is still little evi- 
dence that breast-feeding is of itself psychologically 
ficial for the child’s development. A recent study 
points up the importance of the mother's feelings in the 
nursing situation. The mother’s feelings as well as the 
methods of nursing need to be evaluated before statements 
about the affect on the child’s behavior may be made. 

While the judgement of the psychological value of 
breast-feeding remains factually suspended, there are ac- 
cumulating data on its decline and the geographic as well as 
socioeconomic variation of its rate. The decline of breast- 
feeding appears to be proceeding directly with the civiliza- 
tion of women except for a recent uplift by the most educa- 
ted mother. United States, the most industrialized country, 
has the lowest reported rate of breast-feeding. Studies 
have revealed some evidence that mothers in or near metro- 
politan areas undertake breast-feeding less frequently. New 
England has all but abandoned natural nursing. Only 16 
percent of mothers in New England undertook any breast- 
feeding of their infants in 1956 .^ 28 ) 

California has had a relatively high rate of breast- 
feeding. The results of this study indicated that slightly 
more than 40 percent of mothers in 1956 started breast- 
feeding. There was a small but not significant difference 
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between boys and girls. The incidence for California, how- 
ever, was significantly higher than for Contra Costa, a 
metropolitan County in California and close to the Bay Area, 
an industrial center. The lower incidence of breast-feeding 
in this metropolitan County was consistent with the results 
of other studies. Further evidence came from the generally 
higher rate of mothers who had spent more of their lives in 
smaller- rather than larger-sized communities. The place 
where the mother was currently living, however, was more 
strongly associated with incidence of breast-feeding than 
was the community in which she had spent most of her life . 

Mothers from lower-class families were more likely to 
breast-feed in the past. Recent studies have shown middle- 
class mothers with a higher incidence of breast-feeding than 
lower-class mothers or no differences. The results in 
California with two large representative samples were curvi- 
linear. Hi^er rates of breast-feeding were associated with 
the very least and most educated mothers. The results based 
on analyses of the occupation of the head of the household 
were similar, but less definite. Income showed no distinct 
pattern . 

Mothers with the least education, less than eight years 
of schooling in the Statewide sample, and mothers with the 
most schooling, four or more years of college in the metro- 
politan County sample of Contra Costa, were the most likely 
to start breast-feeding. Size of community where the mother 
lived most of her life was not only less influential than 
her current abode, but also did not change the basic pattern 
of the relation of education to breast-feeding. Where the 
mother lived at the time of the study remained important. 
When education of the mother was controlled, in each in- 
stance, except for the mother with four or more years of 
college, the breast-feeding rates for mothers from the 
metropolitan County sample were lower than the rates for 
mothers from the Statewide sample. 

It would appear that the more industrialized or urban- 
ized the culture of the mother, the less likely she is to 
breast-feed. Nfothers with college education, and more par- 
ticularly the highly educated mother with four or more years 
of college, reversed this trend. More than half of these 
mothers with four or more years of college started breast- 
feeding compared to less than one-third of other less edu- 
cated mothers living in the same area. 
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While the highly educated mother has brought some re- 
versal in the decrease in the incidence of breast-feedings 
she was less inclined to continue breast-feeding once start- 
ed. Fewer mothers with four or more years of college con- 
tinued to nurse beyond three months compared with less edu- 
cated mothers or those with lower socioeconomic status. 
Although the highly educated mother in this study appeared 
to be reversing t;he general trend making for less breast - 
feedings the actual duration of breast-feeding for her was 
relatively short. 

The presence in this study and others of geographic and 
socioeconomic differences in the incidence and duration of 
breast-feeding emphasize nojb only the complex nature of the 
cultural factors associated with the decision and undertak- 
ing of breast-feedings but also raise grave suspicions about 
any categorical statements of the relationship of breast- 
feeding to the mother’s personality or her love of the child. 
Geography and socioeconomic status have not as yet been 
found to correlate highly with a mother's love. Certainly 
whatever the findings on the relations of breast-feeding to 
personality variableSs geographic and socioeconomic vari- 
ables will need to be considered. 



CHAPTER III. BOWEL 'mAINING 



Bowel training is a developmental task which each child 
encounters in most societies and must complete in a rela- 
tively short period of time • There is extensive literature 
on the subject of toilet training as with other areas of 
child rearing. Here, again, there is more speculation than 
evidence. It is only recently that some systematic research 
has been undertaken. There has been less formalized study 
of toilet training than of nursing. 

Two broad points of view may be distinguished in regard 
to the theoretical importance of toilet training for the 
growth and development of the child. Freud, as was observed 
with nursing, did much to focus attention on the psycholog- 
ical implications of this period of the child’s life. He 
regarded the so-called anal phase as an integral part of the 
psychosexual history of the child. Libido was thought to be 
shifted to the anal zone during this second phase whereas it 
will be recalled that the mouth was emphasized as the pri- 
mary erogenous zone in the previous period. Characterolog- 
ical differences were said to result from the child’s toilet 
training experience . 

Another point of view regards toilet training as an 
important developmental experience, but not as a necessary 
source of libidinal gratification. Parental values or atti- 
tudes are communicated to the child who is learning what 
the world around him is like, particularly as a result of 
his interpersonal transactions with his mother. 

There is some agreement on advice to mothers, despite 
a continuing theoretical conflict on how best to conceptu- 
alize the general experience of toilet training and the 
extent to which it is important for the child’s subsequent 
f^ 0 Y 0 lopment . In general it is recommended that mothers wait 
until the child has achieved postural control and is able 
to understand as well as communicate about bowel training. 
The best time to start is usually mentioned as sometime in 
the second year with the specific timing depending on the 
degree of maturity of the child. Current recommendations 
are in obvious contrast with expert advice in the past. In 
the 19th century it was generally felt that the younger the 
age at start, the better. As late as 1929 medical ad- 
vice regarded the third or fourth month as the test time 
to initiate bowel training. 
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Age at start is only one aspect of the training process. 
There is also a prevailing opinion that severe methods of 
toilet training may have unfortunate behavioral consequences 
for the child. What are the best methods of training the 
child successfully with the least amount of disturbance for 
the family? For method as well as age of start, there is 
little representative information on the practices of 
parents or t;he impact of these experiences on the behavior 
of the child. There is also a need to understand what other 
factors in the family environment affect or are related to 
decisions about methods and age at start. Some relevant 
research has been undertaken in these areas and will be re - 
ferred to as the results of this study are presented. 

Age at Start of Bowel Training 

Previous studies point to the United States as^ havin^^ 
a comparatively early starting time for bowel training. 
Many families would appear to start training at an earlier 
time than is generally recommended in current pediatric 
practice. Whiting and Child (41) found that the median esti- 
mate for beginning serious toilet training was age two in 
so-called primitive societies. They felt that American 
middle -class families started training at an extremely early 
age. Typically they were reported as beginning when the 
child was a little over six months. Ctaly the primitive so- 
ciety of Tanala was said to start earlier. 

The judgment of Whiting and Child that mothers in the 
United States started training so early was based on the 
results of the Davis and Havighurst study.' 9) The data from 
this study were secured from a limited group of subjects in 
a narrow geographic area in 1943. Actually the median age 
of starting bowel training was reported as 7.5 months for 
middle -class mothers and 9.1 for lower-class mothers. 

Subsequent investigations have revealed somewhat later 
starting times. Miller and Swanson found that 58 per- 
cent of families in a representative cross-section of De- 
troit area homes in 1953 who had started bowel training ^ 
gan when the child was between six and nine months old. The 
Sears study (3^) carried out in New England in 1951-1952 
revealed that close to half of the mothers started by nine 



*Sears(33) maintains that many other cultures start training 
earlier and use more severe punishment for deviations. 
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Table U 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF MOTHERS BT iCE OF CHIU) KHEN BOWEL TRAINING 
WAS STARTED, SEPARATELY BT SEX OF CHILD 
STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPIES 



AGE OF CHILD AT START OF 


S 


TATEWIDE 


CONTRA CO 


ISTA 


BOWEL TRAINING 


Both 






Both 








Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Percent of All Mothers 














in SimiG.e^ 


79 


41 


38 


80 


44 


36 




Percent Distribution 


Total Mothers Starting 
Bowel Trainings 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Under 6 months 


7 


7 


6 


5 


4 


6 


6~11 


36 


31 


41 


38 


37 


38 


12-17 


30 


29 


31 


35 


30 


40 


18-23 


17 


19 


16 


13 


16 


10 


24-29 


8 


10 


6 


8 


11 


5 


30-35 


1 


2 


•> 


1 


1 


1 


36-47 


1 


2 




a 


1 


>■ 


48-59 


a 


- 


a 


- 


- 


- 


Median Age at Start 


14 


14 


13 


13 


14 


23 




Oanulative Percent 


Under 6 months 


7 


7 


6 


5 


4 


6 


6-11 


43 


38 


47 


43 


41 


44 


12-17 


73 


67 


78 


78 


71 


84 


18-23 


90 


86 


94 


91 


87 


94 


24-29 


98 


96 


99 


99 


96 


99 


30-35 


99 


98 


99 


99 


99 


100 


36-47 


99 


100 


100 


100 


100 




48-59 


100 













^ Bases for ccmputing percents exolade mothers nho had not 
^ initiated bowel training at time of intexvicir* 

^ Percents are computed independently and may not add to 100* 

^ Less than 0*5 percent* 
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months. A Eugene, Oregon sample in the early ^50s indi- 
cated that the median age of starting time according to the 
mother was between ten and eleven months. 

California, in general, came closer to norms advocated 
in recent pediatric practice. Only 43 percent of the child- 
dren in both samples were started before 12 months of age. 
Close to one-fourth of the Statewide and Contra Costa sam- 
ples were begun at 18 months or later (Table 11) . The 
mean age at start was 14 months for boys and 13 months for 
girls. 

Girls in both samples of the present study were started 
significantly earlier than boys (p<.01, sample S; p<.001, 
sample CC) . Not only were girls started earlier, but as 
will be observed later, they also completed bowel training 
earlier . 

There is evidence that girls mature physically at a 
more rapid rate than boys in the preschool years. The start 
and completion of training at an earlier age for girls may 
result from advantages in their general level of maturation 
including the extent of myelination, a necessary factor in 
the achievement of bowel control. 

Age at Completion and Duration of Bowel Training 

Only a little more than half of the children in Calif- 
fornia achieved bowel control by two years of age (Table 12) . 
The Chicago, Boston and Eugene studies, on the other hand, 
reported a median completion age of around 17 months. The 
median age for the Statewide seimple was 22 months and for 
Contra Costa 21 months (Table 13) . 

Girls in both samples completed earlier than boys 
(p<.01) . Mean age in months for boys in both samples was 
23 months, whereas for girls in sample S it was 20 months 
and 19 in the CC sample. 

It has been suggested that too early starting time not 
only leads to emotional disturbance for the child, but is 
more likely to require longer periods for the establishment 
of control. Sears (33) has shown that the average time for 
completion was related to when the mother started bowel 
training. Children started before five months of age took 
9.6 months to complete, whereas those children beginning 
after 20 months required only 4.7 months. 
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Table 12 



PPBCEHT distribution or mothers by age or chiu) when bowel training 
EBROEHT SEPABilElY BI SEX OF CHIU) 

STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAdPIES 





STATEWi; 


DE 


1 

1 

8 


STA 


AGE or CHILD AT COMPUJTION - 
or BOWEL TRAINING 


oth 

Sexes 


Male 


ranale 


Both 

Sexes 


Male 


renale 


Percent of. All Mothers 
in Sample^ 


64 


34 


30 


68 


35 


33 



Peroent Dlttrlbution 



Total Mothers Cmpleting 
Boirel Training^ 



Under 6 months 

6-U 

12-17 

18-23 

24-29 

30-35 

36-47 

48-59 

60-71 



Under 6 months 
6-11 
12-17 
18-23 
24-29 
30-35 
36-47 
48-59 
60-71 



100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


a 




1 


a 


a 


- 


9 


7 


11 


6 


4 


7 


21 


18 


25 


28 


21 


36 


27 


23 


31 


27 


23 


30 


29 


34 


23 


26 


30 


22 


9 


11 


6 


9 


15 


3 


5 


6 


3 


4 


7 


2 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


mm 


a 


— 


a 


mm 







Camxlati've Percent 



■m 




( 

1 


a 


a 


- 


9 


7 


12 


6 


4 


7 


30 


25 


37 


34 


25 


43 


57 


48 


68 


61 


48 


73 


86 


82 


91 


87 


78 


95 


95 


93 


97 


96 


93 


96 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


100 


99 


100 


99 


100 


100 




100 




100 









Ba.es for oeoputing poreent. exclade ^ "* 

completed bowel training at time of 

Percents are computed independently and may not add to 100, 



4 Less than 0*5 percent* 
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Table 13 



MELftN AGE OP CHILD IN MONTHS AT OCMPLETICW OF BO^L TRAINING 
BY AGE AT START OF TRAINING AND SEX OP CHILD 
STATEVJIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 



age of CHILD 


STATEWI] 


}E 


CONTRA COSTA 


AT START OF 
BOWEL TRAjNING 


Both 

Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Both 

Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Percent of Sample^ 

All Preschool 
Children 

Under 6 months 
6-11 
12-17 
18-23 
24-29 
30-35 
36-47 
48-59 


64 


34 


30 


66 


34 


32 


Mean Age in Months at Completion 


22 


23 


20 


21 


23 


19 


15 

17 

23 

26 

32 

(36) 

42) 

(66) 


16 

19 

24 

26 

32 

la 

a 


13 

16 

22 

26 

31 

(4, 


13 

18 

21 

27 

32 

fill 

a 


14 

20 

22 

28 

32 

1511 

a 


13 

16 

20 

25 

31 

(38) 

a 

a 



^ Table Includes only those children "who have both 
started and completed bowel training* 

^ No instances* 

Note* Means in parentheses are based on 5 oases or fewer* 




Both the California and Contra Costa data confirm the 
findings of Sears. Males and females in both samples evi- 
denced a gradually decreasing amount of time necessary to 
bowel train with increasingly later -age starts. The time 
required was eight to eleven months for those children 
started before six months of age. Only six months or 
was needed to train children who began between 24 and 30 
months (Table 14) . 



Table 14 



MEM DURATION OF BOWEL TRAINING IN MONTHS BY A® OP 
AT START OF TRAINING, STATEVttDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 



MEAN DURATION OF BOWEL TRAINING IN MONTHS 



AGE OF CHILD 
AT START OF 
BOWEL TRAINING 


Statewide 


Contra Costa 


Both 

Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Both 

Sexes 


Male 


Female 


Under 6 Months 


10 


11 


9 


9 


10 


8 

•m 


6-11 


9 


10 


8 


9 


11 


7 


12-17 


9 


10 


8 


8 


9 


7 


18-23 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


6 


24-29 


5 


6 


4 


5 


5 


4 



Note: 



Mean duration is less reliable for children stag- 
ing bowel training at 18 months or later (^e last 
two lines in the table) because age at start and 
completion were scaled in relatively broad inter- 
vals above 24 months* 



The decline in time required was gradual with increas- 
ing age of start. If duration is the sole criterion, it 
would appear' that there is no critically advantageous age of 
start except, perhaps, for the latest shown starting time 
of 24-29 months which was the least reliable of the groups. 
The same gradual decline may be noted in the Sears data. 

Girls in California took less time than boys to gain 
control when age of start was held constant (Table 14) . The 
findings point to time advantages in all areas for girls. 
They start younger, complete younger, with age adjusted for 
the later starting time of boys, and require less time to 
* achieve control when starting at the same age as boys. 
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Socioeconomic Status and Age at Start of Bowel Training 

Previous studies on the relation of the starting age of 
toilet training to the socioeconomic status of the family 
show the same general trend as incidence and duration of 
breast-feeding. Bronfenbrenner in his review noted two 
investigations in the early 1940s which showed middle -class 
families starting toilet training earlier than lower-class 
families. Later investigators reported no differences on 
middle-class mothers starting later. 

The Chicago study by Davis and Havighurst had middle - 
class mothers in the early 1940s beginning earlier than 
lower-class mothers. The Sears study in 1951-1952 and the 
Eugene results for 1955-1956 showed no differences. 

Education 

Detailed rates for California and Contra Costa County 
by the three socioeconomic measures used and for those 
mothers starting training before the child was one year old 
revealed that the education of the mother showed the only 
significant relationship to early starting time. Mothers 
with college education started training later (Table 15) . 
While the difference in sample S between college and non- 
college mothers was not significant, there was a sharp drop 
in the percent of mothers with four or more years of college 
beginning training before the? child was one year. For the 
CC sample, the difference between college and noncollege 
mothers v/as significant with 45 percent of the latter start- 
ing training before one year . Only 32 percent of the col- 
lege mothers undertook training before the child was one 
year old (p<.05) . 
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Table 15 



PERCENT OP MOTHERS WHO STARTED BOWEL TRAINING CHIID 

® S op age bt ewicmioh ot mother, 

R'PA'PPWTDE AND CC»ITRA (30SPA SAMPLES 




EDUCATION OP MOTHER 



PERCENT^ OP MOTHERS IN EACH EDUCATION 
GROUP WHO STARTED BOWEL TRAINING 

AT LESS TobS one 'IEAR 




8 Years or Less 
9-11 Years 
12 Years 

1-3 Years of College 
4 or More Years of College 



46 

41 

42 
42 
33 



45 

41 

47 

32 

32 




No College 
College 



Bases for computing percents exclude 
initiated boniel training at time of interview. 



Income and Occupation 

High family income mothers ($5,000 and over) did not 
start training significantly earlier than low income 
(less than $5,000), using again the 

starting before the child was one year (Table 16) . Howevei , 
the less than $3,000 and the $«.000 and over groups had 
noticeable lower rates in the CC sample. 

Occupation also appeared to bear no significant rela- 
tion to starting training before one ^ear (Table 17). A 
LmpaKson of "blue" and "white collar 

significant difference. The percent was noticeably low for 
latorers in sample S but high for this same group in the CC 

sample . - 

The apparent later starting time of college educated 
mothers and particularly mothers with four or more years 
of college edfUcation, was consistent with the h^her mci- 
dLce o/breast-feeding among these mothers. results 

agreed with recent studies reflecting more ^^h^al chi 
rearing practices among middle -class families. 
ence of the mother’s education on incidence of breast 
feeding and age at start of toilet training were more evi- 
Lnt than the^ impact of other socioeconomic variables in 

this study. 
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Table 16 

EEBCEHP Cfr MOTHERS WHO SIARtTO ,®5^SS^tSJe 
A«T l£SS THAN ONE TiEAR OF AGE BY ANNUAL FAMILY INC(WB 
STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SIMPLES 



ANNUAL 

FAMILY 327CCME 



PERCENT^ OF MOTHERS IN EACH INCOME 
GROUP WHO STARTED BOWEL TRAINING 
A*P T.V.SS THAN ONE YEAR 




Under $3»000 

3.000- 3,999 

4.000- 4,999 

5.000- 5,999 

6.000- 7,999 

8.000 and Over 

Under $5,000 

5.000 and Orer 



32 

46 

48 

42 

45 

29 

44 

41 



Bases for oompating percents exclude mothers 
idio had not initiated bowel training at time 
of interview* 



Table 17 

PERCENT OF MOTHERS WHO STARTED BOWEL TRAINING LESS 

THAN CUE YEAR OF AGE BY OCCUPATION OT HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 
STATEWIDE AND CON?RA COSTA SAMPLES 



OCCUPATKW 0F HEAD 



Faxm Laboxers, Laborers 
Operatives and Service Workers 
Craftsmen snd Foremen 
derical. Sales 
Professional, Managerial 

Blue Collar 
White Collar 



PERCENT^ 0F MOTHERS IN EACH OCCUPATION 
GROUP WHO STARTED BOWEL TRAINING 
AT LESS THAN ONE YEAR 



Statewide 


Contra Costa 


31 


52 


46 


39 


42 


45 


45 


38 


40 


39 


42 


43 


42 


39 



Bases for computing percents exclude mothers who had not initiated 
bowel training at time of interview. 
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Methods of Bowel Training 

Methods used by mothers in toilet training are obyi - 
ously an important part of the child’s experience in gaining 
bowel control. It is generally accepted, althou^ the evi- 
dence is far from definitive, that severe or punitive meth- 
ods of training may have at least immediately disruptive 
effects on the child. Psychoanalytic theory has pointed to 
the potentially harmful influence on later personality de - 
velopment. Despite many strong statements in the literature 
about methods of training, there is little information about 
what mothers actually do, not to mention evidence on the 
effects of various procedures. 

Methods used by mothers in this study when the child 
resisted bowel training were coded in great detail. For 
purposes of the present analysis only three broad categories 
were used to summarize the datai (1) punitive or forcing 
methods, (2) persuade, let-it-go or constructive methods, 
and (3) no special method because the child cooperated. 



Table 18 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OP MOTHERS BT METHOD OF BOWEL TRADJIMG USED 
WHEN CHILD RESISTED TRAINING, SEPARATELY BT SEX OP CHILD 
STATEWIDE IND COMTRi COSTA SAMPLES 



METHOD OF BOWEL TRAINING 


STATEWI 


DE 


CON 


ERA COSTA 


Both 

Sexea 


Male 


Female 


Both 

Sezea 


Male 


Fanale 


Percent of All Mothera 






37 


78 


42 


36 


in Samplel 


78 


41 


^otal 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Ponitire force 


19 


22 


17 


20 


22 


17 


Perauade, "let it go," 






63 


64 


65 


64 


conatzttctive 


62 


61 


CMld cooperatea 


19 


17 


20 


16 


13 


19 



Table exoludea mothera who had not initiated bowel training 
at time of interview and mothera for whom method waa not 
aaoertainable* 



The results for both samples were quite similar. One- 
fifth of the mothers reported using punitive -forcing methods. 
A somewhat greater percent of mothers used punitive-forcing 
methods with boys (Table 18) . 
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In the Sears study about a fifth of the mothers 
used definite punishments or emphatic, repeated scoldings. 
The Eugene (19) investigation revealed that close to 22 per- 
cent spanked, whipped, slapped, or scolded as rgnedial prac- 
tices for soiling. The Davis and Havighurst^^' data from 
Chicago showed that 40 percent of lower-class mothers em- 
ployed these same procedures, while only 13 percent of 
middle -class mothers were coercive or punitive in their 
remedial practices for soiling. The percent for the entire 
sample appears to be approximately 27. 

California results were close enough to the Boston and 
Eugene reports, so that we may assume that about one -fifth 
of the mothers in a general population use or admit using 
punitive -forcing methods of toilet training. 

Socioeconomic Status and Methods of Toilet Training 

Methods of toilet training by mothers in this study 
were clearly related to the family ^s socioeconomic status. 
Less severe methods were used by mothers with higher socio - 
economic status. The college educated mother was signifi- 
cantly less punitive in training her child (Table 19) . In 

Table 19 

PERCENT OF MOTHERS WHO USED FUNITIVE-PORCING METHODS 
OF BOWEL TRAINING BY* EDUCATIGN OF MOTHER 
STATEWIDE AND CCNTRA COSTA SAMPLES 



EDUCATION OF MOTHER 


PERCENT^ OF MOTHEI 
GROUP WHO USED RJN] 


IS IN EACH EDUCATION 
[TIVE-FORCENG METHODS 


Statewide 


Contra Costa 


8 Years or Less 


31 


26 


9-11 Years 


33 


32 


12 Years 


18 


21 


1-3 Years of College 


15 


23 


4 or More Years of College 


5 


7 


No College 


24 


26 


College 


12 


15 



1 Bases for oomputiag percents exclude mothers idio had not 
initiated bonel training at time of interview* 



both samples there is a gradual decrease in the employment 
of punitive -forcing methods as the education of the mother 
increased with a sharp decrease for mothers with four or 
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more years of college. Only five to seven percent of these 
mothers used harsh methods as compared to from 15 to 33 per - 
cent of mothers with less education. The differences in 
both samples between college and noncollege mothers were 
significant (p<.05) . The lowest educational group, moth- 
ers with less than eight years of schooling, had a slightly 
lower rate than the next educational group, 9 to 11 years in 
both samples. 

"White collar" families were also less punitive than 
"blue collar" families (p<.05) and higher income families 
were milder than lower income families, although the dif- 
ferences for the income comparisons were not significant. 
There was a noticeable decrease in the use of punitive meth - 
ods for the highest income group in both samples (Tables 
20 and 21) . 



Table 20 



PERCENT OF MOTHERS WHO USED HJNITIVE-PORdNG METHODS 
OF BOWEL TRAINING BY OCOUPATICN OF HEAD OF HCUSBHOLD 
STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 



OCCUPATION OF HEAD 


PERCENT^ OF MOTHERS IN EACH 
OCCUPATION GROUP WHO USED 
PUNITIVE-FORCING METHODS 


Stateiflde ! 


Contra Costa 


Fazm Laborers* Laborers^ 


20 


37 


Operative 8 and Service Workers 


27 


31 


Craftsmen and Foremen 


32 


24 


derioal* Sales 


7 


19 


Professional* Managerial 


17 


14 


Blue Collar 


28 


29 


White Collar 


14 


15 



^ Bases for computing percents exclude mothers who had 
not initiated bowel training at time of interview* 
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Table 21 



PERCSBNT OP MOTHERS WHO USED PUNITIVE-PORCING IffiTHODS 
OP BOWEL TRAINING BY ANNUAL PAMILY INCOME 
STAIEVUDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 



ANNUAL 

PAMILY INCOME 



PERCENT^ OP MOTHERS IN EACH INCCMl GROUP 



WHO USED PUNITIVE-PORCING METHODS 



Under $3,000 

3.000- 3,999 

4.000- 4,999 

5.000- 6,999 

6.000- 7,999 
8,000 and Over 



Under $5,000 
5,000 and Over 



Statetdde 



Contra Costa 



24 


41 


t 


21 


31 


t 


31 


16 


i 


18 


32 


i 

i 


26 


21 


11 


9 


!j 


25 


25 


} 

\ 


19 


23 





Bases for competing percents exclude mothers iriio had 
not initiated bowel training at time of interview* 
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Summary and Discussion of Bowel Training 

Professional concern with the relation of toilet train- 
ing to child development does not have as long a history as 
breast-feeding. As with breast-feeding, however, it was 
Freud who directed attention to toilet training experiences 
as having characterological implications. He suggested that 
the severity of cleanliness training techniques could be 
assessed by a consideration of the age at which toilet 
training was started and whether or not punishment was em- 
ployed.v^O) Until recently, societal needs for cleanliness 
and regularity of biological functioning were, perhaps, ex- 
pressed in the professional advice for very early training. 
The Freudian influence and a growing realization of individ- 
ual needs and differences would appear to have resulted in 
a tempering of the pressure for early training. 

Previous studies even into the middle 1950s have indi- 
cated, however, a continuation by mothers of starting their 
training of children at ages earlier than what is now deemed 
optimal by pediatricians and experts in child care. 

The results of the California studies being reported 
here showed a later starting time than was revealed by other 
studies. California mothers were closer to pediatric norms 
being advocated. More than half of the children were 
started after one year of age and close to one -quarter of 
the mothers had not initiated training until the child was 
18 months or older. 

California children completed bowel training at a rela- 
tively older age than children reported in other studies. 
The mean age of completion was 22 months for California. 
The later age of achieving bowel control was related to the 
later age of starting to train. Tlie relation was independ- 
ent of the relatively shorter time required with later age 
starts. 

The length of time it took to complete toilet training 
was related to the age at which the child was started. It 
makes some sense that the older child having gained, so to 
speak, more of the equipment necessary to do the job, should 
manage to learn control more quickly. In general, the later 
the starting age the less time necessary to train. The pro- 
gressive decrease in time necessary with increasing age was 
^adual, indicating no critically advantageous age to start, 
if time saved is the criterion. 
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Sex differences in the child* s toilet training experi- 
ence have not been generally reported in the literature. 
There is, however, some evidence that girls mature at a more 
rapid rate than boys. Girls, therefore, might be expected 
to achieve bowel control earlier, involving as it does mus- 
cle coordination, communication and a capacity to reverse 
the more natural and initial process of letting go rather 
than holding on. The results of this study point clearly 
to girls being started earlier, completing sooner and taking 
less total time to gain bowel control. 

About one out of every five mothers resorted to what 
may be described as punitive -forcing methods in bowel train- 
ing their children. The results agreed, in general, with 
the findings of other studies on more limited samples. A 
somewhat greater proportion of mothers were harsher with 
boys than with girls. 

The data on age at start and methods used have sug- 
gested theoretical and practical relevance for the behavior 
of the child and the mother-child relationship. As indi- 
cated at the outset of this report, a subsequent paper will 
deal with the impact of these experiences on preschool be- 
havior problems . 

Some caution is necessary in relying on the mother *s 
report of age at start and completion of bowel training. As 
indicated earlier, these items have been reported as having 
a relatively high degree of unreliability. The similarity 
of the reporting in both samples in this study and the lack 
of significant differences in recall for mothers with older 
and younger children add confidence to the results of this 
study. 

The highly educated mother was found to be more liberal 
in her breast-feeding practices, at least in undertaking 
breast-feeding, if not in its continuation. Distinct dif- 
ferences were observed in the toilet training practices of 
these same mothers. Women with college education, and more 
particularly four or more years of college, initiated bowel 
training later and were much less likely to use punitive - 
forcing methods. Such findings confirm a growing impression 
of more liberal child rearing practices among highly educa- 
ted mothers. These findings will be supported by additional 
evidence on the usual methods of discipline employed by the 
mother . 
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It is of interest to note that the size of community 
differences and geographic variations reported for incidence 
and duration of breast-feeding were not found for age at 
start of toilet training. 



CHAPTER IV. PUNISHMENT 



Punishment is an experience which has no age limits. 
While the experiences of breast-feeding and toilet training 
may be internalized and affect other aspects of behavior, 
they are age restricted events in almost all instances. 
Breast-feeding and toilet training are also more clearly 
concerned with biological processes. Punishment or the 
broader concept of discipline not only cuts across all ages, 
but is more directly concerned with modification or direc- 
tion of behavior. The parents* goals or values are essen- 
tially reflected in what behavior of the child is deemed 
punishable as well as in the method of punishment employed. 
Despite the emphasis of psychoanalytic theory on the early 
biological experiences of breast-feeding and toilet train- 
ing there is some reason to suspect that the frequency , 
methods and intent of punishment and discipline least 

have a more direct effect on the behavior of the child. 

The importance of discipline is borne out by recent 
attempts to analyze the salient factors in parent -child re- 
lations. A factor analysis of the responses of a group of 
normal mothers to the Parent Attitude Research 
ment(32) yielded a prominent, first factor which was label- 
led by the investigators as "authoritarian-control". 

The Sears, Maccoby and Levin data, based on interviews in 
contrast to the PARI which is an attitude questionnaire, 
were also factor analyzed and produced a most prominent, 
first factor which was related to discipline, authority and 

impulse control . 

Studies of discipline are probably more numerous than 
any other area of child rearing. Despite the amount of work, 
the area of discipline and punishment is not much different 
from breast-feeding or toilet training in the absence of 
normative data and the lack of clarity concerning the rela- 
tion of discipline to the behavior of the child. Again, 
moreover, there are apparent changing patterns of punishment 
and discipline over time. 

A gradual lessening of the severity of punishment, or 
at least what was being recommended by experts, is apparent 
beginning with the turn of the century. ^1°' Freud’s empha- 
sis on the need for gratification of instinctual drives and 
the movement toward progressive education led by Dewey con- 
tributed in a major way to altering attitudes toward disci- 
pline. The 1940s were probably the higji point of the trend 
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awav from rigid, restrictive routines of child care. The 
use of ease and naturalness in socialization practices was 

emphasized. 

Currently we are experiencing a shift to recognition of 
the need for limits. There are avowals by the more 
minded t hat permissiveness never me^t indulgence, ttethe 
the new mode is a retreat or a redefinition, it is still 
regarded with approval by those advocating more sterner 
discipline. The heritage of the progressive, permissive 
approach is seen by the disciplinarians as the cause de- 
linquency, illegitimate pregnancy and ®*"dent 
Reports on the " battered child syndrome - children found 
to have been severely beaten by parents - suggest that not 
^1 families have liberalized their discipline practices. 

Some of the research results to date also appear to 
raise doubts about usual methods of discipline . ^nish^^^ 
as such does not seem to serve the function of effective 
discipline . (33) There are a number of variables which need 

to be considered before we may speak with 

of the relationship between punishment Md the behavior of 
tL child. Most important 

rmni«5hinff the sex of the punished child, the social class 
of the fSnily, the intent of the punishment and the meaning 

for the child. 

As a first approach, this report 
.scribe what preschool children are punished for, how fre 
quentlv, the methods of mothers and fathers and differentia 
practices, if any, of families from various socioeconomic 
levels. The age and sex of the study child will also be 

considered . 



What Children are Punished For 

The behavior for which preschool children are punished 

cover a very broad range. Mothers were 

example of a wrong act done lately by their child which war 

ranted correction. 

Slightly more than one-third of the mothers in both 
samples referring to a male child under 18 months said that 
tSi chnd neve? did anything wrong which required c°rrec^ 
tion. Forty percent of the mothers replied similarly for 
girls of the same age (Table 22) . 
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Tablt 22 



EXAUPUB OF WIONG ACI OF CHIIO AS BEPORTED 6X MOTHER 
STATEWIBB AND CONTRA COSTA SIMPIUS 

Percent Distribution 



EXAMPU: of VfRONG ACT 



Percent of Mothers in 
Ssnpls 

Totsl Mothers Reporting^ 

Child neirer does urong 
Physiosl dsnger 
Violating personal health 
Dishonesty 

Violating social rules 

Nuissnce, inconvenience 
Misconduct toward others 
Problem in maturity* 

T>6 rsonftlity 
Direct disobedience 
Misbehavior not 
specified; n*a« 



Percent of Mothers in 
Semple 

Total Mothers Reporting^ 

Child never does wrong 
Physical danger 
Violating personal 
health 
Dishonesty 

Violating social rules 

Nuisance* inconvenience 
Mi'^eonduct toward others 
Problem in maturity* 
personality 
Direct disobedience 
Misbehavior not 
specified; n* a* 



AGE OF CKELD IN MOITTHS 



Stat6vi.de 



Contra Costa 



All 
Ages < 


0-17 : 


18-35 


36-47 


48-59 ( 


50-71 


All 

Ages 


0-17 


18-35 


36-47 


48-59 


60-71 






Male 






53 


15 


11 


8 


10 


8 


52 


10 


15 


10 


8 


10 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


12 


36 


2 


1 


2 


5 


8 


36 


- 


- 


- 


2 


16 


10 


19 


16 


20 


15 


15 


5 


14 


29 


15 


15 


4 


2 


4 


3 


4 


7 


5 


3 


10 


5 


2 


2 


3 




1 


4 


4 


9 


4 


— 


— 


5 


6 


9 


16 


7 


18 


24 


18 


21 


21 


22 


22 


17 


16 


25 


15 


26 


22 


13 


3 


4 


15 


22 


22 


14 


6 


7 


19 


6 


16 


24 


29 


27 


19 


6 


21 


14 


31 


24 


4 


5 


5 


4 


4 


1 


5 


2 


3 


5 


12 


G 


6 




10 


10 


5 


8 


4 


— 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


8 


3 


1 


9 


3 


5 


4 


4 


6 


7 


4 










Female 






47 


11 


14 


7 


7 


7 


48 


11 


17 


6 


7 


6 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


14 


45 


2 


5 


6 


8 


11 


45 


- 


5 


- 


1 


11 


10 


19 


8 


3 


10 


15 


7 


21 


13 


17 


11 


4 


1 


6 


6 


5 


3 


5 


1 


5 


4 


8 


12 


2 




1 


3 


3 


5 


2 


— 


— 


9 


1 


4 


14 


5 


18 


8 


26 


12 


20 


4 


27 


27 


16 


24 


15 


24 


19 


10 


5 


10 


18 


28 


24 


8 


13 


1 


17 


3 


14 


27 


28 


22 


15 


6 


14 


16 


22 


24 


7 


7 


7 


5 


11 


3 


5 


3 


4 


- 


7 


14 


11 




10 


25 


9 


19 


5 


2 


3 


10 


10 


9 


4 


6 


3 


3 


5 


6 


3 


4 


- 


7 


6 


1 



n*a» Not available* 

1 Percents are computed independently and may not add to 100. 
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The presence of misbehavior, however, was readily ap- 
parent in older preschool children. On the basis of broad 
groupings, violating social rules, nuisance behavior and 
inconvenience, misconduct to others and behavior involving 
physical danger constituted the major types of wrong acts 
which the mother felt she had to correct. Violating social 
rules was high throughout the preschool period except for 
the earliest age group, less than 18 r.,onths old. Nuisance - 
inconvenience behavior was high for the first three years 
and then tended to drop in frequency. Acts which constitu- 
ted physical danger for the child were areas of reasonably 
high concern, but were generally lower for very young 
children. 

Sex differences were not consistent or readily appar- 
ent, except for the item "never does wrong" in the first 
year and a half. 



Frequency of Punishment 

Mothers in the present study were asked "about how 
often does... have to be punished?" There was a tendency for 
older preschool children in sample S to be punished more 
frequently than the same aged children in the CC sample. 
However, slightly more children under two years of age were 
punished in the CC sample than in sample S. These results 
were generally consistent with the mothers reporting on 
problem behavior in the two samples. Mothers in sample S 
indicated more problems for older aged preschoolers when 
compared with the CC sample. The overall results on fre- 
quency of punishment were fairly similar for both samples 
(Table 23) . 

Males in both samples tended to be punished more fre- 
quently than females. The differences were particularly 
noticeable for daily punishment. For both samples of pre- 
school children, 31 percent of the mothers reported punish- 
ing their male children daily, while 24 percent indicated 
daily punishment for their female children (Figure 1) . 

Daily punishment of children in both samples and for 
both sexes reached its peak when children were between 18 
emd 36 months old. Two out of five mothers reported punish- 
ing their child daily at this age. The ratio was hi^er for 
mothers with male children in the CC sample reaching almost 
three out of five (Table 23) . 
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Table 23 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OP MOTHERS ACCORDING TO PREaUENCT 
OP PUNISHING CHIIiD B3f SEX AND AGE (S’ CHEIiD 
STATEWIDE AND C(^RA COSTA SAMPLES 





MALE 


FEMALE 


PREaUENCf OF 


Af!e of Child in Months 


FUNISIMBNT 


All 

Ages 


0-17 


18-35 


36-47 


48-59 


60-711 


All 1 
Ages 1 


0-17 1 


18-35 1 


36-47 1 


48-59 1 


60-71 






Statewide 






Percent of Mothera 
In Sample^ 


53 


15 


11 


8 


10 


8 


46 


11 


14 


7 


7 


7 


Total2 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Never 
Rarely 
Onoe a ^ek 
Several time a a 
-week 
Daily 


14 

18 

10 

28 

31 


45 

14 

4 

11 

26 


2 

15 

8 

36 

40 


13 

16 

36 

36 


1 

20 

12 

33 

34 


3 

31 
16 

32 
19 


15 

18 

17 

26 

24 


51 

17 

5 

14 

14 


3 

15 

16 

29 

37 


3 

13 

16 

37 

31 


2 

19 

25 

28 

27 


8 

30 

30 

27 

5 










Contra Costa 






Peroent of Mothera 
in Sample^ 


52 


10 


15 


10 


o 


9 


48 


11 


16 


6 


7 


6 


Total2 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Never 
Rarely 
Onoe a week 
Several times a 
week 
Daily 


10 

17 

17 

24 

31 


42 

26 

6 

3 

23 


4 

11 

8 

19 

58 


19 

22 

32 

27 


17 

22 

36 

22 


2 

16 

34 

36 

12 


15 

22 

19 

20 
24 


55 

12 

5 

7 

21 


2 

21 

16 

21 

40 


6 

23 

25 

32 

14 


2 

24 

33 

27 

14 


3 

40 

31 

19 

7 



1 Table omitt lees than oae peroeat of obildren for niiem freq;aeiicy of puniabment ■waa 

not aaoertained* 

2 Pereenta are computed independently and may not add to 100* 
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Figure 1 



PERCENT OF MOTHERS ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY OF PUNISHING PRESCHOOL CHILD 
BY SEX OF CHILD, STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 




Never 



Rarely 



Once a Week 



Several Times 
a Week 



Daily 
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A relatively large percent of the mothers said they 
never punished their child when the child was under 18 
months old. Slightly over half of the mothers with female 
children under 18 months old said that they never punished, 
while somewhat more than 40 percent with boys of this age 
indicated never resorting to punishment.* The percent of 
mothers who said that they never punished their preschool 
children dropped off dramatically when women with children 
over 18 months old were considered. Not more than eight 
percent of the mothers indicated never punishing for all 
older preschool ages beyond 18 months. The findings were 
similar for both sexes and samples 

Despite the relative lack of daily punishment in the 
group under 18 months old, a substantial number of mothers 
resorted to daily punishment even for this relatively young 
age group of children. About one out of four mothers in 
both samples with male children under 18 months old punished 
daily. The comparable figures were somewhat less for girls 
in sample S and only 14 percent for female children in the 
CC sample. 

Intermediate frequencies of punishment such as rarely, 
once or several times a week rather than daily or never be - 
came the more prominent pattern when mothers were reporting 
on older rather than younger preschool children. 

The greater frequency of punishment of male children 
was consistent with reports of more problems for male chil - 
dren, particularly at the later stages of the preschool 
period. The peak of daily punishment noted between 18 and 
36 months coincides with the so-called stage of negativism 
or resistive behavior usually reported for this age. The 
frequency of punishment for preschool children confirms a 
growing awareness that the early years are problem years 
even for a sample of normal children. The process of social- 
ization appears to result in a relatively hi^ degree of 
day-to-day friction between parent and child. Mothers 
perceive the behavior of small children as requiring con- 
siderable direction and modification. The techniques used 
for correction of behavior or more specifically the punish- 
ment of misbehavior will be discussed now. 

*The difference in percent for mothers never punishing 
(Table 23) and mothers reporting their child never did 
anything wrong which required correction when the child 
was under 18 months (Table 22) represents mothers not 
punishing even when the child did something wrong. 
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Methods of Punishment 

Mothers in both samples were asked, Xs 

ally punish your child pShment rather 

question was on the results to re- 

than correction or contro . discioline and more puni- 

flect less the broader concept of ^scipline 

tive action when the mother fe attitude of feelings 

addition, the question does not tap att j, 

of the parent when Punishing. R®^^®’/°'^„®*nng4r when 
that 50 percent of mothers “d faggrs showea 

disciplining their preschool child. 

Detailed coding of the mother's 
out, but the results ^®®p"ng „as for replies which 

gories ^wsi^al^punis^^^ as the usual 

indicated some kind of P„ slao" , "a little 

method. The ° ^gp^nKng." Most mothers, however, 

:^rf r"lo;ded as indicat^^^ jus^t -spanking- without further 

qualification . 

A second broad grouping was 

were cate"gory included such examples of 

b^tovi^as -send h®^^ "scold-, -yeir , -shame 

him" and "have him right wrong act . 

Constructive methods were 

some aspect of talking to ^ change the situation 

included were f A fourth category 

as their usual method PJJ^?;®, .. mother reolving that 
included all responses which ”°^S!e, o^^ t° 

she did not punish t**® nunishment, but there ap- 

Sred°tfrsoml value in separating the two for purposes 
of analysis. 

The results on methods of punishment will be si^rized 
for the frequency of the methods 

u^ed^y'fatteJs “'wetUs of fathers were reported in tne 
course ^of the interview with the mother. 

Comparability of Statewide and Contra Costa Results 

The totals for the usual -"ethod of puni» 
preschool period as a whole were quite similar for both 
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samples. There were no significant differences between 
samples for the mother *s usual method with male or female 
children (p>.05). The same was true for the father’s usual 
method of punishment with boys. The father’s usual method 
for girls showed significantly different results for the two 
samples (p<.05) . Even here, however, the extent of re- 
ported use of physical punishment was the same for sample S 
and the CC sample (Tables 24 and 25) . 



Table 24 

CCMPIRISON OF STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SIMPLES 
FOR FATHER’S AND MOTHER’S USUAL METHOD OF 
PUNISHING PRESCHOOL MALE CHILDREN 

Percent Distribution 



USUAL METHOD 
OF PUNISAfENT 


FATHER 


MOTHER 


State- 

wide 


Contra 

Costa 


State- 

wide 


Contra 

Costa 


Percent of All Mothers 
in Sanple 


50 


49 


53 


52 


Total! 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Corporal 


44 


45 


54 


52 


Isolate, censure, coerce 


21 


25 


29 


35 


Constructive 


3 


1 


1 


1 


••Talk to" 


8 


10 


2 


2 


No punishment 


25 


19 


14 


10 




x2. 
P > 


5.741 

•05 


■ A 

CM P. 
H 


5.972 

•05 



^ Percents are oooputed independently and may not 
add to 100« 

Note: Since tbe enmloymsnt of the single random sample 

error fomula for these cluster sanples under- 
.■stimates the size of the suapling error, the 
use of a p of .05 represents a relatively con- 
serrative test of the independence of the ssmples* 



Individual age groups, less than two years, two to less 
than four years and four to less than six years, did show 
significant discrepancies between samples. However, the 
pattern or reported frequencies for various age groups by 
sex of child and parental source of punishment was similar 
for the two samples. 
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Table 25 




Percent Dietributlon 



USUAL METHOD 
OF FUNISBfENT 



FATHER 



MOTHER 



State** Contra State** Contra 
iride Cotta wide Cotta 



Percent of All Mothera 
in Saorple 



43 45 47 48 



Total^ 



100 100 100 100 



Corporal 

laolate, oenture, ooeroe 

Conatruotl've 

"Talk to" 

No puniaboent 



36 36 50 50 

22 29 30 31 

1 a 3 2 

5 9 3 4 

36 25 15 13 



* 13* *254 ■ 0*884 

p< *05 p > *05 



^ Percenta are oooputed independently and nay not 
add to 100* 

* Lett tbah 0*5 percent* 

Note: Since the enployment of the tingle random aample 

error foroula for theae olueter aanplee nnder- 
eatinmtea the tine of the aampling error, the 
uae of a p of *05 repreaenta a relatiTely con* 
•orTatlYS tsit of tho ittdopoiidoiico of tho 8tinpl6i« 



Frequency of Various ^fethods of Punishment 

Half of the mothers in this study reported that they 
used some form of physical punishment as their usual method 
when they had to punish their female children. The frequen- 
cies for the use of physical punishment were only slightly 
higher for boys less than six years old (Table 26) . 

The only other study noted which involved a large, 
probability sample of preschool children was carried out by 
Anderson covering the United States in the 1930s. He 
found that three-fourths of the children of preschool age 
were spanked during the month preceding the interview. 
Other investigators have indicated a large amount of spank- 
ing as a disciplinary technique, but not as a main method 
of punishment. The studies were generally with chil(^en who 
^ on th© av©rag6 ^ old©r than th© childr©n of this study • 
There is a noticeable lessening in the use of physical pun- 
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ishment as the child grows older. Sears reported that it 
was a rare child in his 5-year-old sample who had not been 
spanked^ but that it was the tendency for most parents to 
use severe physical punishment infrequently. The groups 
comprising mothers who, "Fairly often slaps; occasional 
spanking", "Fairly often spanks; some spankings severe" and 
"Frequent and severe spankings; major technique of control- 
ling child" did add to 51 percent, nevertheless, in the 
Sears study. 

Clifford in a controlled, observational study of 
parental practices indicated that the general preference 
expressed was for reasoning with the child. However, 
Watson has pointed out that Neill in an unpublished M.S. 
thesis, found a considerable difference in what parents and 
children reported on punishment in the home. Parents said 
that they used corporal punishment only as a last resort. 
Fifty percent of the children however, in Neill »s study, 
named corporal punishment as what they expected from their 
parents . 

Further evidence on the frequency of physical punish- 
ment with a young age group is provided by Radke.'^o) she 
reported about 30 percent of the mothers of preschool chil- 
dren using physical punishment as a method of discipline in 
the early part of the preschool period and 65 percent in the 
later part. These results refer to use of physical punish- 
ment at any time, while the present study placed emphasis 
on the usual method employed. 

The large percentage of mothers in the present study 
who reported using physical punishment as their usual method 
probably reflects, in part, a number of special factors, 
including the way the question was asked and the age of the 
children in the study. The emphasis of the question on pun- 
ishment rather than on discipline or correction may have 
made for a more limited range of responses. Nevertheless, 
an analysis of preceding questions directed at determining 
the methods for correcting specific acts revealed an almost 
equally high reported use of physical punishment. It is 
possible that the preschool child simply offers fewer pos- 
sibilities for punishment than does the older child who may 
be more adequately approached with verbal reasoning or cen- 
sure. Whatever the reasons, it is apparent that the use of 
physical punishment as a punitive-disciplinary technique 
with preschool children is extensive. It is likely that 
mothers would be more inclined to under- rather than over- 
report the use of physical punishment at a time when there 
is a fair amount of professional frowning on its use. 
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Only a small percent of the mothers indicated the use 
of meth(ids which could be classified as constructive tech- 
niques of punishment (Table 26) . Such techniques would be 
regarded as placing less emphasis on the penalty to be paid 
for misbehavior and more on a resolution of the conflict. 
There was only a slight increase of such methods with age in 
the preschool samples. 

Close to one-third of the mothers in both samples used 
isolating, censuring or coercing as their usual method of 

punishment. At the same time, about 15 percent in sample S 
said they used no punishment, therefore, reported no usual 
method of punishment. The percent was slightly less for the 
CC sample. Almost all of these mothers, as indicated 
in the section on frequency of punishment, had children 
under two years of age. 



Age Trends in Usual Method of Punishment 

Watson (38) points out on the basis of previous studies 
that there is an increase in the amount of all kinds of pun- 
ishment with age. Baldwin, (3) for example, found that par- 
ents of nine-year-old children were less warm, less indul- 
gent and more restrictive than parents of three -year -old 
children. In the Anderson studyU) which covered children 
to 12 years of age, more children were spanked between the 
age of two and five than at any other age. SUghtly more 
than three-quarters of the children in this age group were 
spanked. The proportion spanked in both sexes increased with 
age up to four years old, then decreased. 



Three age groupings were used for summarizing the data 
on usual method of discipline: Less than two years, two to 
less than four years and four to less than six years. More 
mothers and fathers resorted to physical punishmer^ as their 
usual method for children age two to less than four years 
than did parents with younger or older aged children. The 
general trend was for both mothers and fathers to have some- 
what lower frequencies in the use of physical punishment 
with boys and girls who were less than two years old or be- 
tween four and six yefrs old (Tables 26-27) . The lesults 
are similar to Anderson^s findings for the United States in 
the 1930s. 

Absence of punishment, as indicated, showed a sharp 
decline with age. All other methods had increases with age 
with the sharpest increase of all methods evident for iso - 
lating, coercive, censuring techniques. 
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Tabl« 26 



MOTHER'S USOIL METHOD Of PUNISHING MALE AND FOOLE CHILDREN 
BT AGE or CHILD, aTATENIDE AND CCNTRi COSTA SAMPLES 

Peroent Distribution 



MOTHER'S USUAL METHOD OF 
FUNISaiENT 


AGE OF CHILD 


Stateeide 


Contra Costa 


All 

Ages 


Under 2 
Years 


2 uid 
3 Years 


4 end 

5 Years 


All 

Ages 


Under 2 

Years 


2 and 
3 Years 


4 and 
5 Years 




Male 


FSroont of All Mothors 


















in Stnplo 


53 


19 


16 


18 


52 


15 


19 


18 


Total^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Corporal 


54 


51 


68 


44 


52 


47 


56 


50 


Isolate, eensore, ooeree 


29 


12 


28 


47 


35 


23 


37 


44 


ConstruotiTo 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


a 


2 


1 


•Talk to" 


2 


1 


2 


5 


2 


— 


3 


4 


No punislment 


14 


36 


1 


2 


10 


30 


2 


1 




Female 


Percent of All Mothers 


















in Smsple 


47 


18 


14 


15 


48 


16 


19 


13 


Total^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




100 


Corporal 


50 


52 


54 


42 


50 


41 


55 


55 


Isolate, oenst re, ooeroe 


30 


12 


36 


46 


31 


20 


37 


35 


ConstxuotiTe 


3 


1 


2 


5 


2 


— 


2 


4 


•Talk to" 


3 


3 


4 


2 


4 


2 


5 


7 


No punishment 


15 


3? 


4 


5 


13 


37 


1 


- 



^ Psrosats srs oomputsd indspendsntly and may not add to 100* 
^ Lass than 0*5 peroont* 



Tabl« 27 



FATHER* S USUAL METHOD OF HJNISHING MALE AND FEMALE CHILDREN 
BY AGE OF CHILD* STATEWIDE AND CGWTRA COSPA SAMPTiSS 

Paro«nt Dlitribution 





AGE OF CHILD 


FATHER* S USUAL MEDHOD OF 


Statewide 


Contra Costa 




PUNISHMENT 


All 

Ages 


Under 2 
Years 


2 and 
3 Years 


4 and 
5 Years 


All 

Ages 


Under 2 
Years 


2 and 

3 Years 


4 and 
5 Years 




Male 






Percent of Mothers Reporting 
on Father* 8 Method 

Total^ 

Corporal 

Isolate* censure* ooeroe 
Const ruot ive 
**TftUc to** 

No ponishnent 

Peroent of Mothers Repo3c*bing 
on Father* s Method 

Total^ 

Corporal 

Isolate* oensure* ooeroe 

Constructive 

“Talk to" 

No punishment 


50 

100 

44 

a 

3 

8 

25 


13 

100 

34 

12 

2 

1 

51 


14 

100 

57 

22 

5 

9 

7 


18 

100 

43 

28 

2 

15 

12 


49 

100 

45 

25 

1 

10 

19 


14 

100 

33 

24 

1 

4 

38 


18 

100 

53 

28 

9 

10 


17 

100 

46 

24 

3 

16 

12 






Female 




43 

100 

36 

22 

1 

5 

36 


17 

100 

24 

12 

1 

2 

61 


13 

100 

53 

24 

1 

7 

16 


13 

100 

34 

33 

1 

8 

24 


I 

45 

100 

36 

29 

a 

9 

25 


15 

100 

25 

22 

3 

51 


17 

100 

43 

30 

a 

15 

12 


13 

100 

41 

36 

2 

9 

13 



1 Peroents »re computed independently and may not add to 100. 
* Leas than 0*5 percent* 
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Differences Between Fathers and Mothers 

In a study of patterns of authority in succeeding gen- 
erations, Bronson, et al.,(6) found a shift in the relative 
positions of the father and mother with the former being 
more affectionate and less authoritarian. The mother seemed 
to be emerging as the more important agent of discipline, 
especially for boys. Both boys and girls, however, have 
been reported as perceiving mothers as friendlier and less 
punitive. 

California mother . were significantly more punitive 
than fathers with their preschool children (p<.001) . The 
differences were the result of more fathers having been re- 
ported as using no punishment. The extent of exposure of 
the child was not in question since the mother was asked 
about the usual method when the father did punish. While 
more mothers than fathers resorted to physical and generally 
coercive types of punishment, these differences reflected 
the larger percent of mothers than fathers who punished 
(Tables 28 and 29) . 

The absolute differences between the percent of mothers 
and fathers punishing were greatest in the earliest years. 
The percent of mothers as well as fathers punishing increas- 
ed with the age of the child. Only the smallest fraction of 
mothers did no punishing after the child was two years old, 
whereas a fair proportion of fathers continued not to do any 
punishing. It is also of interest that as older preschool 
children were considered, fathers more than mothers were 
found to use increasingly more constructive methods such as 
talking to the child. 

The California data clearly support the view that moth- 
ers do more punishing than fathers, at least as far as the 
mother ^s reports were concerned. Ftirthermore, there was no 
evidence that the father became more of the disciplinarian 
in the home with increasing age of the preschool child. The 
mother is or has become the primary source of punishment. 
The perception of her as more friendly by both boys and 
girls in other studies may be indicative of the fact that 
the extent and frequency of punishment are not sufficient 
criteria for being perceived as an unfriendly or less 
friendly parent. Fantasy and expectation may be important 
also. 
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Table 28 



COMPARISON OF FATHER* S AND MOTHER* S USUAL METHOD OF PUNISHING 

MATm md female children by age of child 

STATEVaDE SAMPLE 



Percent Distribution of Mothers Reporting 











AGE OF 


CHILD 








USUAL METHOD OF 
pnWTSHMBTP 


ALL AGEa 


UNDER 
2 YEARS 


2 AND 
3 YEARS 


4 AND 
5 YEARS 


XrUn X QX3iKLBmL*I X 


Father 1 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 




Male 


Percent of Mothers 
















n A 


Reporting 


50 


53 


18 


19 


14 


16 


18 


18 


Total^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Corporal 


44 


54 


34 


51 


57 


68 


43 


44 


Isolate, censure. 


















coerce 


21 


29 


12 


12 


22 


28 


28 


47 

A 


Constructive 


3 


1 


2 


1 


5 


1 


2 


2 


"Talk to" 


8 


2 


1 


1 


9 


2 


15 


5 


No punishnent 


25 


14 


51 


36 


7 


1 


12 


2 




Female 




Percent of Mothers 


















Reporting 


43 


47 


17 


X8 


13 


14 


13 


15 


Total^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Corporal 


36 


50 


24 


52 


53 


54 


34 


42 


Isolate, censure, 
coerce 


22 


30 


12 


12 


24 


36 


33 


46 


Constructive 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


5 

A 


"Talk to" 


5 


3 


2 


3 


7 


4 


8 


2 

IT 


No punishment 


36 


15 


61 


32 


16 


4 


24 


5 



^ Percents are computed independently and may not add to 100* 
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Table 29 



CCMPARISON OF FATHER* S AND MOTHER* S USOAL METHOD OF PUNISHING 
MAUS AND FEMALE CHILDREN BY AGE OF CHILD 
CONTRA COSTA SAMPLE 



Percent Distribution of Mothers Reporting 





AGE OF CHILD 


USUAL METHOD OF 






UNDER 


2 


AND 


4 AND 


PUNISHMENT 


ALL AGES 


L 2 YEARS 


3 YEARS 


5 YEARS 




Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Father | 


Mother 




Male 


Percent of Mothers 


















Reporting 


49 


52 


14 


15 


18 


19 


17 


18 


Total^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Corporal 

Isolate* oensuze* 


45 


52 


33 


47 


53 


56 


46 


50 


coerce 


25 


35 


24 


23 


28 


37 


24 


44 


Constructive 


1 


1 


1 


a 


— 


2 


3 


1 


"Talk to** 


10 


2 


4 


«■ 


9 


3 


16 


4 


No punishment 


19 


10 


38 


30 


10 


2 


12 


1 




Female 


Percent of Mothers 


















Reporting 


45 


48 


15 


16 


17 


19 


13 


13 


Total^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Corporal 

Isolate* censure* 


36 


50 


25 


41 


43 


55 


41 


55 


coerce 


29 


31 


22 


20 


30 


37 


36 


35 


Constructive 


a 


2 


mm 




a 


2 


2 


4 


"Talk to" 


9 


4 


3 


2 


15 


5 


9 


7 


No punishment 


25 


13 


51 


37 


12 


1 


13 


— 



1 



Percents are computed Independently and may not add to 100« 



^ Less than 0*5 percent* 



Sex Differences 



We are likely to expect that boys and girls are treat- 
ed differently by their parents. Hoviever, for Ptescho 
period as a whole, there were no significant ^P^®tences 
in the nsual method of punishment of the mother (p>.05) 
(Tables 28 and 29) . The lack of differences was evident in 

both samples. Fathers did, however, react with signific^^^^^ 

.ly less punishment of girls than boys (p<.001, sample S 
*and p<.05, CC sample) . 

In the Statewide sample the chief differences at all 
ages in the father’s punishment methods was the gi’e^ter pro- 
pStion of girls never punished. One-third of the girls 
were never punished by their father during the 
oeriod whereas only somewhat less than one -quarter of the 
boy^werfueve^ punished. The extent to which fathers used 
pl^sical punishment as a usual method was about the same for 
bovs or girls, if the total sample was considered. In the 
earliest preschool years, however, fathers resorted t 
slightly more physical punishment, isolation, or nonspeci 

punishment of boys as contrasted ““'’e 

of girls. The reverse was true for the later prescnooi 

years. However, as pointed out, the , 

mher's approach to male and female children was the rela- 

tivelv greater proportion of girls never punished. 
shLld be emphasized again that opportunity or rate of ex- 
pLure of the parent to the child is not relevant here, 
because the question to the mother was concerned with the 
parent’s usual method when they had to punish. 

The Contra Costa sample showed the same general trend 
for sex differences in the father’s punishment of preschool 
children. Differences, however, in proportion never pun- 
ished were only slight in the later Preschool years^ The 
lack of differences reflected the generally low r 
girL Lver punished by their father in the CX; sample for 

the later preschool years. 

In general, for both samples, mothers reported fathers 
as punishing a larger proportion of boys 

were only slight variations in the usual ^r 

ment used bv the father for boys or girls. It is not clear 

whether motLrs simply see th®^^ 

with their daughters or whether these basic differences 
in fact eriSrThe results fit, however, with our stereo - 
tvpe of the greater permissiveness in the father -daughter 
Siohship when compared with the father-son relationship. 



Socioeconomic Status and Punishment 

Socioeconomic status was unrelated to frequency of pun- 
ishment except for some tendency of higher income families 
to punish with intermediate frequency. More high income 
families reported punishing on^e or several times a week, 
while more low income families indicated daily or no punish- 
ment (Table 30) . 

The mothers^ use of physical punishment, however, 
showed a definite relationship to the education of the moth- 
er and to a lesser extent the occupation of the head of the 
household. The relationships were more apparent for the 
mothers^ use of physical punishment with girls. 

Several studies in the past have found discipline prac- 
tices to vary with the socioeconomic status of the family. 
Anderson (1) in his National Survey reported more spanking by 
families of lower socioeconomic status. He also notes that 
the frequency as well as the use of spanking was greater in 
lower socioeconomic groups. The findings of Anderson are 
part of what Bronf enbrenner has summarized as a consist- 
ent result in a number of studies. 

The present study has analyzed the use of physical 
punishment fc>y socioeconomic variables in greater detail than 
has been the usual practice of previous investigations. The 
data support only in part the generally accepted view that 
the so-called lower classes are more punitive in their dis- 
ciplinary practices than middle-class families. 

Education and Punishment 

Again rrothers with four or more years of college were 
the most lenient group (Table 31) . Their rate for the use 
of physical punishment of girls was the lowest of any of the 
mothers. In the CC sample there was a sharp decrease in 
physical punishment of girls with any college education of 
the mother . In sample S , the noticeable decrease was with 
four or more years of college education. Differences for 
college versus noncollege mothers in the use of physical 
punishment with female children was significant for both 
samples (sample S, p<.05^ sample CC, p<. 001) . 

Mothers with four or more years of college showed only 
a sli^t decline in the use of physical punishment with male 
children. The results were the same for both samples. Dif- 
ferences between college and noncollege mothers were not 
significant . 
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Table 30 



PERCENT DISTRIFJTION OP MOTHERS ACCORDING TO FREOUENCy 
BY EDUCATION OF MOTHER, OCCUPATION OF HEAD OF HCUSEHOID, AND F^LY INCOME, 
SEPARATELY BY SEX OF C!HILD, STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPIES 






STATEWIDE 




CONTRA COSTA 




FREQUENCY OF 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


PUNISHMENT 




By Education of Mother 








No 

College 


College 


No 

College 


(Tollege 


No 

College 


College 


No 

College 


College 


Percent of All 
Mothers in Sample 


44 


10 


36 


9 


41 


11 


36 


12 


Total^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Never, rarely 
Weekly, several 
times weekly 
Daily 


31 

36 

33 


32 

42 

26 


34 

43 

23 


30 

41 

30 


29 

40 

31 


19 

46 1 

35 


38 

38 

24 


35 

42 

23 




By Occupation of Head of Household 






Blue 

(Ullar 


White 

Collar 


Blue 

0 )llar 


White 

Cellar 


Blue 

Collar 


White 

C!ollar 


Blue 

Collar 


White 

Ciollar 


Percent of -All 
Mothers in Sample 


33 


21 


27 


20 


33 


19 


28 


20 


Total^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Never, rarely 
Weekly, several 
times weekly 
Daily 


33 

35 

32 


28 

42 

30 


36 

40 

24 


29 

46 

25 


28 

41 

31 


24 

42 

34 


40 

37 

23 


33 

42 

25 






By Family Income 






Under 

$5,000 


$5,000 

and 

Over 


Under 

$5,000 


$5,000 

and 

Over 


Under 

$5,000 


$5,000 

and 

Over 


Under 

$5,000 


$5,000 

and 

Over 


Percent of A. 3.1 
Mothers in Sample 


27 


26 


21 


25 


25 


27 


20 


28 


Total^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Never, rarely 
Weekly, several 
times weekly 
Daily 


35 

31 

34 


27 

44 

29 


34 

39 

27 


32 

46 

22 


34 

34 

32 


20 

48 

32 


39 

33 

28 


36 

43 

21 



^ Percents are computed independently and may not add to 100# 



Mothers with less than eight years of schooling, the 
least educated group in the study, reported almost as little 
use of physical punishment for both boys and girls in the CC 
sample as did highly educated mothers for girls in both sam- 
ples. In general there was a curvilinear relation between 
education of the mother and use of physical pimishment . It 
will be recalled that a similar relation was noted for 
breast-feeding and education. 



Table 31 

PERCENT OP MOTHERS USING PHTSICAL POUISHMENT AS 
USUAL METHOD OF PUNISaffiNT EDUCATIOLI OF MOTHER 
AND SEX OF CHILD, STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPIES 



EDUCATION OF MOTHER 


PERCENT OF MOTHERS IN EACH EKJCATION 
GROUP USING PHYSICAL PUNISIMENT 
AS USUAL METHOD 




Statewide 


Contra Costa 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


8 Years or Less 


42 


49 


34 


33 


9-11 Years 


51 


50 


57 


60 


12 Years 


56 


52 


54 


55 


1-3 Years of College 
4 or More Years of 


59 


50 


53 


44 


College 


56 


32 


46 


31 


No College 


52 


51 


53 


55 


College 


58 


44 


49 


38 



Occupation and Punishment 

The curvilinear relationship observed with education 
was also apparent when use of physical punishment was anal- 
yzed in relation to the occupation of the head of the house- 
hold (Table 32) . An exception was the 59 percent of the 
professional-managerial group with male children in the 
Statewide sample. A comparison between "blue" and “white" 
collar " workers showed no significant differences . The lack 
of difference resulted from the curvilinear relation between 
occupation and physical punishment. 



Table 32 



PERCENT OP MOTHERS USING PHYSICAL PUNISHMENT AS USJAL HOD OP 
PUNISHMENT BY OCCUPATION OF HEAD OF HCXJSEHOLD AND SEX OF CHILD 
STATEWIDE AND C(»ITRA COSTA SAMPLES 



OOOUPAIICai OP HEAD 


PERCENT OF MOTHERS IN EACH OCCUPATION 
GROUP USING PHYSICAL PUNISHMENT 
AS USUAL METHOD 


Statewide 


Contra Costa 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Fazm Laborers, Laiboirer& 


49 


47 


40 


40 


Operatives and Service 
Workers 


50 


45 


45 


49 


Craftsmen and Foremen 


55 


59 


66 
gm V 


64 


Clerical, Sales 


47 


51 


5.. 


64 


Professional, Managerial 


59 


45 


50 


40 


Blue Collar 


52 


51 


53 


54 


White Collar 


55 


47 


50 


46 



Income and Punishment 

There was no consistent pattern in the relation between 
family income and the use of physical punishment (Table 33) . 
Mothers from families with the highest income ($8,000 and 
over) did resort to physical punishment as their usual 
method less frequently in both samples. Differences, how- 
ever, between families with incomes below $ 5 , 0 ^ and those 
of $5,000 and over were not statistically significant, nor 
were these differences consistent in both samples for male 
children. Both samples did show slightly higher rate in 
physical punishment of girls by mothers in families with 

incomes below $5,000. 

As with breast-feeding and toilet training, of the sev- 
eral socioeconomic variables, the education of the mother 
appeared to have the strongest association with the use of 
physical punishment. The mother with four or more years of 
college used significantly less physical punishment with 
female children. Differences between male and female chil- 
dren have not been clear from previous studies, nor has the 
particularly distinctive approach of the highly educated 

mother . 
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Table 33 



FBROCNT OF MOTHERS USING PHYSICAL FUNISAfflNT AS 
USUAL METHOD OF PUNISayffiNT BY ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME 
AND SEX OF CHILD, STATEWIDE AND CC»ITRA COSTA SAMPLES 





PERCENT OF MOTHERS IN EACH INCGME 


ANNUAL 


GROUP USING PHYSICAL FUNISm«ENT 


FAMILY INCCUE 




AS USUA] 


METHOD 






Stai 


bewide 


Contra Costa 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Under $3,000 


54 


57 


46 


46 


3,000-3,999 


52 


42 


56 


55 


4,000-4,999 


46 


57 


62 


52 


5,000-5,999 


58 


53 


45 


48 


6,000-7,999 


58 


48 


57 


58 


6,000 «nd Over 


51 


44 


37 


40 


Under $5,000 


50 


51 


56 


52 


5,000 and Over 


57 


48 


48 


50 



The low rate in the use of physical punishment by 
mothers with less than eight years of schooling is not con- 
sistent with the results of other investigations. Previous 
studies have not considered this group as such^ making, in 
the main, broader comparisons such as lower- versus middle- 
class mothers. It is possible that these mothers with rela- 
tively little education were less prone to admit punitive 
practices to an interviewer. They would have been the least 
likely to have understood the purposes of the survey, and 
even, perhaps, feared reprisals from a public agency. How- 
ever, previous studies might well have suffered from the 
same bias. It is also possible that the smaller number of 
these mothers using physical punishment as a usual method 
was part of a general pattern of neglect rather than leni- 
ency. However, the rate of no punishment at all in this 
group was not different than for other educational groups. 
If we depart from the conventional view that all groups of 
lower-class mothers are more punitive, we may regard this 
lowest of low educational groups as perhaps not as harsh, 
relatively speaking, as they have been represented in the 
grosser classification of lower-class mothers in previous 
studies . 



Summary and Discussion of Punishment 

Factor analysis has pointed to control of the child or 
restrictive practices of the parents as a salient, first 
factor in parent-child relations. Historically there would 
appear to be a change from harsher disciplinary techniques 
to more psychological methods of dealing with misbehavior of 
children. Nevertheless there are indications of persistence 
in the use of physical punishment as a way of correcting 
child behavior. There is also some evidence that the use of 
physical ounishment may not be very effective in the reduc- 
tion of aggressive-resistive behavior of children. 

The present study, preliminary to an exploration of the 
association of punishment and the problem behavior of the 
preschool child, was concerned with what the child is pun- 
ished for, how frequently, the methods used by mothers and 
fathers, any differences in practices toward boys and girls 
and differential approaches of families from various socio- 
economic levels. 

Acts of children typically corrected by parents during 
the preschool period may be described as nuisance and incon- 
venience behavior, violation of social rules, misconduct 
toward others and acts involving physical danger to the 
child. More boys than girls were reported as misbehaving 
in the early preschool months, that is, under 18 months of 
age. However, there were no apparent sex differences for 
the totals of the preschool period in regard to the type of 
acts typically corrected. Some variation was observed in 
the frequencies of particular types of acts for specific 
preschool ages. 

Males in general were punished more frequently than 
female children. Differences were particularly noticeable 
for mothers who reported punishing daily. The peak of daily 
punishment for both sexes was between 18 and 36 months. The 
percent never punished dropped sharply after the child was 
18 months old. After this age very few children were never 
punished. Intermediate frequencies of punishment became the 
predominant pattern for older preschool children. The fre- 
quency of punishment in the preschool years would appear to 
emphasize the early years as problem years in the relations 
of parent and child. 

Half of the mothers in California reported using some 
form of physical punishment when asked what their usual 
method of punishment was. The frequency in the use of phys- 
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ical punishment by the mother as a usual method was only 
slightly higher for boys than for girls. 

The seemingly extensive use of physical punishment in 
this study was consistent with the results from other pre- 
school populations, but higher than wLat has been reported 
for older children. As with the frequency of punishment, 
the mothers of children two to less than four years old re- 
ported the highest rate of physical punishment as their 

usual method. 

There was apparently little use of so-called construc- 
tive methods during the preschool period. Apart from the 
restriction of the question to punishment, the age of the 
child was likely to limit the use of such methods as "talk- 
ing to" or reasoning. In addition, the high frequency in 
the use of physical punishment did not necessarily reflect 
very severe punishment in that most mothers reported spank ~ 
ing" which may have ranged from slapping to more severe 

physical punishment. 

Mothers were significantly more punitive than fathers. 
The extent of exposure to the child was not in question 
since the mother was asked about the usual method when the 
father did punish. There was no real change in this dif- 
ference between mothers and fathers with increasing pre- 
school age. Fathers tended to use more constructive methods 
when called upon to punish. 

Mothers showed no differences in their methods of pun- 
ishment for boys or girls. Fathers as reported by mothers 
distinctly punished girls less than boys, but their use of 
physical punishment relative to other methods was not dif- 
ferent for boys or girls. 

The frequency of punishment, regardless of method, 
showed little relationship to socioeconomic variables. 
However, in hi^er income groups, mothers used more inter- 
mediate frequencies rather than daj.ly, or never. 

The mothers^ use of physical punishment was definitely 
related to the extent of her education and the occupational 
status of the head of the household. Mothers with four or 
more years of college resorted least to physical punishment 
as a usual method with girls. Mothers with very little 
education, eight years or less, had the lowest rate with 
boys. Both samples for boys and girls showed some curvi- 
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linearity. Higher rates were found for inothers with in- 
termediate amounts of education. The same general curvi- 
linear relationship was apparent between the use of physical 
punishment by the mother and the occupation of che head of 
the household. Income showed little or no association with 
the mothers^ use of physical punishment. 




CHAPTER V. PATTERNS OF CHILD REARING PRACTICES 

The results of this study point to the significant 
influence of the mother’s education on her choice of child 
rearing techniques. Women with some college education, but 
more particularly four or more years of college, had a 
higher rate of starting to breast-feed, began bowel training 
later with less severe methods, and did not use physical 
punishment as much as other mothers. A relatively large 
percent of the least educated mothers with less than eight 
years of schooling also started breast-feeding and fewer of 
these mothers used physical punishment as a usual method. 
The findings suggest some consistency in at least special 
educational groups. Data on the relation of occupation to 
child rearing practices supported, in part, the results on 

education . 

The results from previous research are not clear. 
Sewell and Associates, (34) in a study of middle class, na- 
tive American families, found relatively few consis^nt 
relationships among specific child rearing practices. They 
questioned the assumption of a pervasive philosophy of* Per- 
missiveness of strictness. Sears, ^ ' on the other hand, 

found an underlying dimension of permissiveness - strictness 
in his study of 400 mothers of kindergarten children. 

Sewell, despite denying a general factor among specific 
child rearing practices, thought it possible that "a more 
sophisticated group of mothers, e.g., wives of professional 
men or other urban middle- or upper-class mothers, who may 
be better informed about current child rearing theories 
would show more consistency in their child training 
tices’*,(^4, p. 140) ijhis view is supported by evidence that 
parents with higher socioeconomic status are in fact in 
closer touch with regular channels of communication con^rn- 
ing currently preferred child rearing techniques, y y 

The pattern of correlations among the child rearing 
variables in the two preschool samples of this study showed 
a significant, positive relationship among the three punish- 
ment variables, mother’s method of punishment father s meth- 
od of punishment and frequency of punishment (Table 34) . 
Method of bowel training was also significantly related to 
punishment in the Statewide sample with mothers who were 
more punitive in their general punishment of the child also 
using more coercive toilet training methods. The results 
on the relation between bowel training and punishment were 
not supported by the findings in the Contra Costa sample. 
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Table 34 

CORRELATIONS AMONG SELECTED CHILD REARING-VARIABLES 
IN TWO PRESCHOOL SAMPLES, SEPARATELY BY SEX OP CHILD 
STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 

(Boys Above, Girls Belcnr The Diagonal) 




Statewide 





Male N 


- 276 


Female N «» 24 


■3 


Breast-Feeding 




.01 


-.11 


.01 


.00 


.08 


Mother's Usual Method of Punishment 


-.05 




•31 


•25 


.04 


•H 


Father* s Usual Method of Punishment 


-.03 


•32 




•22 


-.02 


.03 


Frequency of Punishment 


.02 


•2? 


.28 




.03 


.10 


Age at Start of Bowel Training 


-.01 


-.08 


-.10 


-.16 




-.05 


Method of Bowel Training 


.01 


.18 


.00 


.13 


-.09 






Contra Costa 






Male N 


- 290 


Female 


1 N » 257 


Breast-Feeding 




-.05 


-.07 


-.08 


-.02 


-.04 


Mother's Usual Method of Punishment 


-.02 




•M 


•23 


-.05 


.08 


Father's Usual Method of Punishment 


.01 


.33 




•30 


-.05 


.08 


Frequency of Punishment 


-.12 








-.14 


.11 


Age at Start of Bowel Training 


.01 


-.05 


-.06 


.02 




-•18 


Method of Bowel Training 


.05 


-.03 


.01 


.05 


.06 





Note: Only a correlation with a p<«01 was considered to be significantly 

different from zero because of the affects of cluster sampling on 
the sasapline errors. , 

Underlined entries significant beyond the .01 level. 
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Breast-feeding appeared to be the most independent of 
the several child rearing variables. None of the correla- 
tions relating breast-feeding to the other child rearing 
variables was significant. 

The indications that a punishment dimension was present 
in both general populations was confirmed by a cluster 
analysis of the data according to methods developed by 
Tryon . The only child rearing cluster to emerge from an 
analysis of 26 socioeconomic, child rearing, ethnic and 
size of family variables was a punishment cluster. Data on 
the results of the cluster analysis, including behavior 
problems of preschool children will be presented in a sub- 
sequent report. 

Four child rearing practices were dichotomized and 
somewhat arbitrarily defined as liberal or not in a further 
attempt to assess how general and consistent was the per- 
missiveness of the highly educated mother. Breast-feeding, 
starting bowel training when the child was one year or older, 
using nonpunitive methods of training, and managing mis- 
behavior of the child without recourse to physical punish- 
ment as a usual method were classified as liberal practices. 



Table 35 

A CCMPARISC»I OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF MOTHERS IN THE 
SPAPEWIDE AND CCOTRA COSTA SIMPLE S ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF "LIBERAL" CHILD REARING PRACTICES 



NUMBER 0F "LIBERAL" 
CHILD REARING PRACTICES 


STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


Percent of All Mothers in Saaple^ 


79 


81 


Total 


642 


658 


4 Idberal practices 


57 


47 


3 


199 


177 


2 


245 


276 


1 


121 


145 


0 


20 


13 




x2 = 


7*54 




P> 


*05 



^ Table omits mothers who had not begun bowel training* 
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Mothers who did not follow these practices were placed in 
the group defined as not liberal. Distributions were se- 
cured for both samples on how many mothers were classified 
with 4, 3, 2 , 1 , or 0 liberal practices. The limited number 
of mothers with four or more years of college in both sam- 
ples prevented a breakdown by sex of child. 

The frequency distribution on the number of liberal 
practices was not significantly different when the Statewide 
and Contra Costa samples were compared (p>.05, Table 35). 

Forty percent of all mothers in California reported at 
least three liberal practices (Table 36) . Only three per- 
cent had none. Highly educated mothers were even more lib- 
eral. Over half of the mothers in California who had four 
or more years of college were found to have at least three 



Table 36 

PERCENT DISTRIBDTIOJ OT MOTHERS ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
Oy "LIBERAL* CHILD REARING PRACTICES, BY EDUCATION 
OP MOTHER, STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 





STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


NUMBER OF 
“LIBERAL" 
CHILD REARING 
PRACTICES 


Education of Mother 




Four 
or More 


Less 

Than Four 




Four 
or More 


Less 

Than Four 




Years of 


Years of 




Years of 


Years of 




Total 


College 


College 


Total 


College 


College 


Percent of All 














Mothers in 
Sanq)lei 


79 


4 


75 


81 


8 


73 


Total 


. 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


ICO 


4 "Liberal" 










23 

33 


5 

26 


practices 

3 


9 

31 


16 

33 


8 

31 


7 

27 


2 


38 


36 


38 


42 


30 


43 


1 


19 


10 


19 


21 


14 


23 


0 


3 


3 


3 


2 


- 


2 






x2 » : 


3.65 




x2 - 28. 


22 






p> 


•05 




p < .001 



^ Table omits mothers who had not begun boirel training. 

Notes Percents are rounded independently and may not add to 100. 
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liberal practices. The difference between these mothers and 
those with less than four years of college was significant 
in the Contra Costa sample (p<.001), but not for the State- 
wide sample. Differences for the latter were evident, how- 
ever, and in the same direction as in the Contra Costa 
sample (Table 36) . 

In general, California would appear to have mothers 
with a higher degree of consistency and liberality or per- 
missiveness than mothers from other studies and geographic 
areas. In particular, a subgroup of mothers with four or 
more years of college was significantly consistent in 
breast-feeding, starting bowel training relatively late 
with nonpunitive methods and using physical punishment less 
for the misbehavior of their preschool children. 

While the least educated group of mothers in both sam- 
ples was not studied in detail for consistency of their 
child rearing practices, there was some evidence that in 
breast-feeding and the use of less punitive methods of pun- 
ishment, these mothers also departed si^if leant ly from the 
general population. 












CHAPTER VI . CHILD REARING IN SUMMARY 

The present study was concerned with the child rearing 
practices of mothers with young children less than six years 
old. Data were available from two large samples covering 
relatively broad geographic areas, the State of California 
and the metropolitan County of Contra Costa in California. 
The purpose of the study was to provide normative data on 
three child rearing practices: Breast-feeding, bowel train- 

ing and discipline. Methods of child rearing were also 
analyzed in relation to the socioeconomic status of the 
family. 

Despite considerable speculation and some research, 
there are little representative data on child rearing prac- 
tices. The results of this study are based on probability 
samples so that estimates are available for the total popu- 
lation with calculable precision. In addition, the two 
household surveys were conducted with the same interview 
procedures and questions providing for a comparison of the 
results from the two samples, an added test of reliability. 

The education of the California mother was clearly an 
important influence on her choice of child rearing practices. 
More particularly, a relatively large proportion of highly 
educated mothers with four or more years of college, breast- 
fed, started bowel training their children comparatively 
late without coercive— punitive methods and used physical 
punishment less than other mothers as a usual method of cor- 
recting deviant behavior of their preschool children. Most 
mothers living in highly populated metropolitan centers had 
a low incidence of breast-feeding. The women with four or 
more years of college, living in these same metropolitan 
areas, had the highest rate of starting to breast-feed. 

; The greater degree of permissiveness and nurturance of 
the highly educated mother was consistent in all areas of 
child rearing considered, except duration of breast-feeding. 
The results for mothers with some college education were not 
consistent for the several child rearing practices nor were 
they reliable when both samples were considered. 

At the other end of the educational spectrum, women 
with less than eight years of schooling started breast- 
feeding almost as frequently as the highly educated mother 
and were surprisingly low in their use of physical punish- 
ment, perhaps for different reasons. 









The influence of other socioeconomic variables on 
child rearing practices was not as definite as education. 
The results for occupation of head of household generally 
supported the findings on the influence of education. Fam- 
ily income appeared to be the least important of the three 
socioeconomic variables. The specific role of the mother ^s 
education has not been so evident in previous studies of 
child rearing practices, but has been apparent in other 
areas of care for the psychological and physical health of 
the child. 

The child rearing practices of the college mother are 
very close to what is currently recommended by those profes- 
sionally concerned with the preschool child^s care. Moth- 
ers with a college education appear to be responding, in 
part, to prevailing opinion and advice which reaches them 
more readily than less educated mothers through ladies^ 
magazines, pediatricians, educators and some of the profes- 
sional literature. These mothers undertake what they per- 
ceive as the correct mainner of meeting their children's 
needs. Perhaps the commitment to a nurturant-permissive 
approach is not total, however. The high rate of starting 
to breast-feed, but the relatively short duration is sug- 
gestive of ambivalence. 

The least educated mothers continue to do what comes 
naturally. Their high rate of starting to breast-feed and 
their comparatively longer duration than other mothers, re- 
flect a continuation of traditional methods probably without 
the need for encouragement from the child care expert. 
Whether the least educated uothers and the very low socio- 
economically placed women are generally more permissive is 
open to question. The relative absence of physical punish- 
ment as a usual method of discipline among these mothers is 
to some extent contrary to the results of previous studies. 
There is also a hint in this study of greater permissiveness 
in methods of bowel training by mothers with little education. 

California mothers seem more permissive and nurturant 
in responding to the biological needs of their children than 
in dealing with their aggressive-resistive behavior. A high 
proportion of the mothers did have liberal practices which 
included two of the three areas of child rearing studied. 
Slightly over 40 percent started to breast-feed placing 
California in the upper third of the Nation. California 
mothers also started and completed bowel training their 
children at ages closer to recommended pediatric norms 
than did mothers in other studies from several different 
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regions of the country. Only one out of five mothers in 
California used coercive-punitive methods in toilet trainings 
about the same proportion reported elsewhere. 

The use of physical punishment as a usual method of 
discipline was high, however, in both California samples. 
Half of the mothers in California indicated that they usu- 
ally used some kind of physical punishment when called upon 
to discipline their children. No direct comparisons were 
possible with other studies, but use of physical punishment 
by mothers of preschool children appeared to be generally 
high . Punishment by all methods was not infrequent in this 
study. Almost one-third of all mothers punished their pre- 
school boys daily and 24 percent reported punishing their 
preschool daughters daily. 

What seems to be an excessive use of physical punish- 
ment with very young children may be a function of the more 
limited means available for punishing a preschool child. 
Furthermore, physical punishment of the child was mainly 
reported as spanking. Sufficient data were not available 
to permit analysis of the severity of the physical punish - 
ment. 



Perhaps the seemingly greater permissiveness and nur- 
turance in breast-feeding and toilet training suggest that 
parents are becoming more comfortable in dealing with the 
biological functions and needs of children. The expression 
of anger by children or direct resistance to authority , on 
the other hand, are more openly interpersonal and challeng- 
ing and may still be difficult to manage . Unfortunately the 
use of physical punishment has not proved to be an effective 
method for changing behavior . The use of force, even a slap, 
as a usual method of punishment provides the child with a 
repeated example of how conflict may be managed. 



Mothers showed no greater propensity to start breast- 
feeding boys or girls. Duration of breast-feeding was also 
the same for either sexed child in the Statewide sample, but 
girls v/ere nursed longer than boys in the metropolitan 
County of Contra Costa. Girls were started on learning 
sphincter control at an earlier age, completed earlier and 
took less time to learn for any given age group. Mothers 
used coercive-punitive methods in bowel training somewhat 
more frequently with boys. They did not show any signifi- 
fant differences in their usual method of punishing pre- 
school boys or girls. Fewer boys, however, were reported as 
never doing wrong and daily punishment was consistently 
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more evident for boys at all preschool ages. The smaller 
proportion of highly educated mothers who used physical 
punishment was more apparent in relation to girls. Fathers 
who generally punished less than mothers also punished their 
daughters less than their sons. 

There is some suggestion in the data that the sociali- 
zation process for girls is easier. Girls do mature at a 
more rapid rate in the early years. They accomplish some 
developmental tasks more rapidly creating, perhaps, less 
friction. The question of what impact the several child 
rearing approaches have on the immediate and subsequent be- 
havior of the child must await an analysis of the relation 
of child rearing practices to behavior. Preliminary results 
indicate that, of the three child rearing procedures stud- 
ied, breast-feeding, bowel training, and punishment, the last 
has the greatest immediate influence on behavior problems. 

The comparison of the findings for the two samples, one 
covering the entire State and the other a metropolitan Coun- 
ty, indicated a high degree of similarity in many areas. 
Incidence of breast-feeding showed significant variation 
based on the geographic differences between the two samples. 
Some highly detailed results also revealed sample differen- 
ces. In general, however, the consistency in the results 
for the two samples and the representative nature of both 
samples make it possible to draw some general conclusions 
about child rearing practices of mothers with young children. 
The extent to which mothers were reporting actual practices 
is, of course, not clear and invites some caution in the 
interpretation of the data. 

As usual the most impressive finding is the factual 
revelation of the complexity of any aspect of human behavior. 
The child rearing practices of mothers with their preschool 
children are no exception. 
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APPENDIX A 



COMPARISON OF STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 



Table 

CCMPARISON OF STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSEA SAMPLES 
AGE OF STUD"/ CHILD 

Percent Distribution 



AGE OF CHILD 


STATEWIDE 


CCaiTRA COSTA 


Total, All Study Children^ 


100 


100 


0-11 months 
12-23 


17 

20 


13 

17 


2- 3 years 

3- 4 

4- 5 


15 

15 

17 


22 

16 

25 


5-6 


16 


16 



I Percents are computed independently and may not 
add to 100* 



Table A—2 

COMPARISON OF STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 
SEX OF STUDY CHILD 

Percent Distribution 



SEX OF CHILD 


STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


Total, All Study Children 


100 


100 


Male 


53 


52 


Female 


47 


48 



Table A-3 



CCMPAKESCW OF STATEWIDE iiND CONTRA COSTA SMPIES 
AGE OP MOTHER AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 

Peroent Distribution 



MOTHER'S AGE 
AT INTERVIEVf 


STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


Total* All Mothers^ 


100 


100 


Under 20 Years 


4 


3 


20-24 


20 


18 


25-29 


26 


28 


30-34 


26 


28 


35-39 


17 


16 


40 and Over 


8 


7 



^ Percents are computed Independently and may 
net add to 100« 



Table A-4 

CCMPARISQN OF STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPIilS 
EDUCATION OF MOTHER 

Percent Distribution 



MOTHER* S EDUCATICXI 


STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


Total* All Mothers^ 


100 


100 


8 years or less 


13 


9 


9-11 years 


25 


29 


12 years 


43 


39 


1-3 years of college 


13 


12 


4 or more years of 
college 


6 


11 



1 Percents are computed independently and may 
not add to 100* 
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Table A-5 



CCMPARISC»I OP STATEWIDE AND CX)NTRA COSTA SAMPLES 
FAMILY INCOME IN 1955 



Peroent Distribution 



Total, All Families^ 



Less than $3,000 

3.000- 3,999 

4 . 000 - ^^,999 

5.000- 5,999 

6.000- 7,999 
8,000 and over 
Not available 




CCWRA COSTA 



100 



9 

11 

24 

21 

21 

13 

2 



Percents are computed independently and may 
not add to 100 * 



Table A -6 



COMPAPISON OF STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPIES 
OCCUPATION OP HEAD OP HOUSEHOLD 



Peroent Distribution 



OCCUPATKMI OF HEAD 



Total, All Heads of Households^ 



Farm laborers J laborers^ 
Operatives and service workers 
Craftsmen and foremen 
Clerical, sales ^ 3 

Professional, managerial 
Not in labor force, not 
available 



STATEWIDE 



CONTRA COSTA 



100 


100 


8 


8 


23 


27 


24 


24 


12 


10 


27 


27 


6 


5 



1 Percents are computed independently 1°®* 

2 ibcoepb wti we laborers who are included with opeiw-tives# 

3 Includes faimexw and farm managers* 
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Table A-7 



CXMPARISON OF STATEWIDE MD CONTRA COSTA SMPIES 
ETHNIC BAGCGROOND OF MOTHER 

Peroent Distxlbution 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF MOTHER 


STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


Total* All Mothers^ 


100 


100 


United States Negro 


7 


8 


Latin American mother2 


8 


5 


Mother foreign-bom (except 






Latin American) 


5 


5 


Both parents of mother forei^- 






bom (except Latin American) 


10 


8 


One parent of mother foreign- 






bom (except Latin American) 


7 


7 


Both parents of mother native- 




68 


born 


64 



^ Percents are computed independently and may not add to 100* 
2 Mother or either parent of mother bom in Latin America, 



Table A--8 

COMPARISON OF STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF MOTHERS BY LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 

IN LOCAL COMMUNITY 



YEARS IN LOCAL 
COMMUNITY 


STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


Total* All Mothers^ 


100 


100 


Less than 1 year 


18 


12 


1 year up to 2 years 


12 


15 


2 up to 3 years 


9 


12 


3 up to 4 years 


8 


10 


4 up to 5 years 


7 


8 


5 up to 6 years 


6 


8 


6 up to 9 years 


15 


15 


10 or more years 


19 


17 


Entire life 


6 


3 


No mother in household; 






not available 


— 


a 



^ Percents am computed independently and may not 
add to 100* 

^ Less than 0»5 percent* 
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Table A-9 



CXMPARISON OF STATEWIDE AND CENTRA COSTA S^PLES 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF ALL AGES IN THE FAMILY 

Percent Distribution 



NUMBER OP CHILDREN 
IN FAMIIY 


STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


Total, All Pamilies^ 


100 


100 


1 child 


25 


19 


2 children 


35 


36 


3 


22 


25 


4 


8 


9 


5 


6 


6 


6 


2 


3 


7 


2 


1 


8 or more 


1 


1 



^ Percents are computed independently and may 
not add to 100* 



Table A-10 



COMPARISON OP STATEWIDE AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 
NUMBER OP CHILDREN UNDER SIX YEARS OP AGE IN THE PAMILY 



Percent Distribution 



NUMBER OP CHILDREN 
UNDER 6 YEARS 


STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


Total, All Pamilies^ 


100 


100 


1 child 


61 


56 


2 children 


29 


32 


3 


8 


10 


4 


1 


1 


5 


a 


1 



^ Percents are computed independently and may not 
add to 100* 

• Less than 0«5 percent# 
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Table A-11 



OCMPABISON CP SPATEVraffl MD <Xm^CO^k SO^S 
PERCBWP DISTRIBUTION OP PiMILIES BY AGE OF CHIID 
WHEN MOTHER FIRST WENT TO WRE 



AJ3F« OP CHILD WHEN 
MOTHER WORKED 


STATEWIDE 


CONTRA COSTA 


Total* All Pamiliea^ 


100 


100 


Under 1 year 


18 

6 

e 


13 

7 


1 year up to 2 years 


w 

g 


2 up to 3 years 


w 


3 


3 up to 6 years 
Has not •eoriced since birth 
of study child 
Don't know; not ascertained 


D 

65 

1 


70 

1 



^ Peroenta are computed independently and may not add 
to 100* 
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APPENDIX B 



SAMPLING ERRORS FOR STATEJVIDE 
AND CONTRA COSTA SAMPLES 





o 

ERIC 









SAMPLING ERRORS OF PERCENTS: CONTRA COSTA SAMPLE 
















. ..^ ^>tS' 
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APPENDIX C 

^Questionnaire Used 



Budwt Burtau No. 4i-5Ca2; ^rofl Uplrta Dtceabtr Sl>_M>5e 



Pora P-CH-M-IO 
(3-37-56) 



U.S. DEPARTHENT OP COIOiERCS 
lURBAU OP THE CIN8UI 
Acting u Collecting Agent for the 
CALIPORNIA DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC HEALTH 



CHILD HEALTH SURVEY 



GONPIDINTIM. 

The inforastion obtained in tbia aurvey 
will be accorded confidential treataent by 
the U.8. Bureau of the Cenaua, and by tba 
California Departaent of Public Health for 
whoa the data are being collected. Individ- 
ual reporta will be uaed for atatiatical 
purpoaea only and will be aeen only by au- 
thorized eaployeea of theae agenciea, who 
are aaaigned to work on thia project. Only 
atatiatical auzaariea will be publiahed, 
and individual returna will not be uaed 
for purpoaea of regulation or adainiatra- 
tion of any prograa. 



1. Address (If special deelling place, give naw and description of type of place.) 


2(a) serial No. 




(b) Date of Phase I interview (c 


) SUDawpie evAsub 




3. Telephone No, 

O None 


5. (yiestionnaire 




of 


4, Beat tine to call 




Qie'itionnalreB 



TNTERViei lEfNIlD 


7, SaaDle designation f 


or 8t 


udy C 


9Uld 




6. Record of calls to 
1 coaplete interview 
for: 


Date and tiae of call 


(ttrelo nuaber of cbil- 
dren under 6 years. . . . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 + 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Household 


Date 

Tiae 












Interview child nuaber 













8. EDITING RECOID 



a. Edited 



Date. 



b. Result 

C3 Paaaed 

O failed 



c. T^pe of follow-up 

O Office Edit froa O Telephone (!□ Pernonal 
Queationnaire call visit 



D. waa the original interview 
conducted for the correct 
address?. >••• * 



O Yes O No (Specify) . 



d. Re-edited 



„ Date , 



10, Naae of inteinriewer 



_L 



11. Me have listed aa living here - (Read list of household aenbers; also, chysk their charactoristio^ 



Col. 

No. 

of 

porton 

(a) 



(b) 



Rolationibip 

(c) 



Raco 

(d) 



(•) 



Age 

(O 



Marital 

atatui 

<g) 



Uiual 

activity 

(b) 



12 . 



Ask parts (a)-(d) to detemine d.u.*s. Each group with 
separate cooking equipaent, or 2 or wore jmas with 
separate entrance constitutes a dwelling unit, 

(a) Do any of theae persona have 

cooking equipnent? UJ Yes 

If ‘*Yes” in (a): 

(b) la it for their own use alone O Own use 
or is it shared aith others? alone 

If ‘W* in (a) or "shared” in (b): 

(c) How Many ioom do .,. have for 

their own use alone? 

If "2 or nore” in (c): 

(d) Do these rooas have a separate 



ONo 
O Shared 

.Roods 



entrance? O Yes 



ONo 



13. (a) Do you rent out aoy roons in tbia 
bouse to any (other) peraono?,,.. 

(b) Do any (other) relatives live in 

this bouse? ‘, 

(c) Did we niss anyone who lives here 
but is away froa bone teaporarily? 

(d) la anyone elar staying here now? 
For exanple, any visitors, etc.? 

If "Yes** to any part, addnisaed house- 
hold nenbers to cable. Explain. 

(e) During the past aonth, were any of 

the persona listed away froa bone 
as nany as 4 days a week? 

Delete froa table any persona with usu- 
al residence elsewhere. Explain, 



OYes 


ONo 


OYes 


dNo 


O Yes 


a No 


O Yes 


□ No 


O Yes 


□ No 



14. Reason for non-interview: 



Cobb-DC 10S34 



‘*Data on education, occupation, and income secured from sec- 
tions of poliomyelitis questionnaire not shown here. 
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Sectioa I - STUDY CHILD (Qneatioaa 1 - 40) 


1 


1. I have me qaeatiou aboot ... 

(a) Ihca waa ... bora, pleaae Kive mo the aonth, 
dajf aad year 




Uonth Day 


2 


2. (a) mie yea were presnaat with ..., did you in to a 
doctor or- cliaic for any kind of care for your 
preDiiBcy? (Check all that apply) 


r~i No 

O Doctor O Clinic 

Q Other (Specify) 


3 


4 


If 'Tfes”: 

(b) ihat Booth of the r^refnaocy did you FllSf so for 
prenatal care? (Circle one) 


123456780 


5 


(c) Did the prenatal imn jnclnde anythinK on bow to 
take care of the fjaby after birth? 


0 X-L**® 

1 1 Doctor [ZD Clinic 

1 1 Other (Specify) 


6 


(d) If *nrea*' «d aore than one place in 2(a): 
Froa ahoB did you a^t thin advice? 


7 




3. ffaa . . . bora preaaturely or about the tine you 
eipceted bin? 


1 □ Presaturely 2 LD About tine 

expected 


8 


0 


4. Miat did . . . weiib ahen he van boraV 


Ihe. and Oz. 


10 


9. If under 1 year and aale: 

(a) Haa ... been circuaciaed? 


O □ No 

Ace: wka. ffo. 

4 0*®“ 3 □ No 

Trouble: 1 O Bleeding 

2 O Infection 

3 O Purthar operstlona raoulred 

4 O Other (Specify) 


11 


If “Yes”: 

(h) At ahat ace was this dooe? 


12 


(c) ffaa there any trouble? 


13 


If '*Yes”: 

(d) ffhat kind of trouble did he have? 


14 


15 


6. (a) Durinc the first fev weeks you were hone with . . . , 
did you have anyone to help you? 


2 O **» 1 □ No 


16 


If -Tes”: 

(b) ffhat kind of help was this? (Check all that apply) 


3 [ZD Care of bsby 

4 CD Housework 

5 IZD Care of other children 

R I’ 1 nth«r (RpARlfv) 


17 


18 




10 


(c) How lone did you have this help? 


Davs wks. mo. CZJ Still 

hss 


20 


7. Is there anythinc you can think of now that you would 
have likeOn the way of help or advice for the^baby 
or yourself that you didh* t cet durinc the first fev 
weeks? 


Varbatia IZJ NO 


21 


22 


If not volunteered: 

(a) ffhat would you have liked? 


23 


a tm\ wm* rm in all kinds of illness* whether 


^ Ye.i (Table A) [ZD No 

Illnesses: 


24 


serious or not. Durinc the past 4 weeks, that is 
twtm 15^ throuah yesterday, was . . . sick at 


25 


any tine? 


If 'Teh”: 

(b) ffhat was the natter? 




26 


(c) taythinc else? 




27 






O **» (T**>le A) □ No 


28 


9. (a) Durinc these 4 weeks did ... have any injuriea or 
accidents in which he was hurt, or poisonincs? 


' 


Injuries, accidents or poisonings 


29 


If “Yes**: 

(b) Ihat happened? 


(c) taythinc else? 




FOOTNOTES: 
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TABLE A. ILLNESSES OR ACCIDENTS 


e 


10 


•as a 

doctor 
called 
or seen 


What did the doctor say it was, did be 
use any nedical tema? 

(If doctor not sttn or cslltd, describe 
Illness, Injury or poisoning in re- 
spondent's words) 

(b) 


When did 
— start? 

(Month, 
day snd 
yesr) 

(c) 


Was ... in bed 
or kept fron 
hia usual 
activities be- 
cause of — ? 

(d) 


If “Yes" 
in (d): 


Mis M • an 




How nany 
daya was 

this in 
the past 


was ... in 
a hospital 
ovemitfit 
or longer 
because of 


31 


aiiouc 
... ? 

(a) 


4 weeka? 
(e) 


— ? 
(f) 


32 


2 CD Yes 










Days 


CDvei ONo 


33 


iCDno 










— 


34 


20 Yea 








20^®* 


Days 


□ Yes ONo 




iOno 












35 










2 0y®s lONo 


Days 


f ' 1 f ' 1 U_ 




2 Yes 








LJ Yes LJ No 


36 


lONo 












2 0 Yes 
iOno 






20^®® iONo 


Days 


□ Yes □ No 


37 


20 Yes 
lO No 






20^®® IONo 


Days 


□ Yes □no 


38 




10. (a) In general would you say ... is slower or nore 
nthibr rhilfIrMi nf the eewr ase? 


1 O Slower 2 O Sone ways slower, some 

ways more advanced 


39 








3 dl More 4 [HI Same as other children 

advanced (average) 


40 


If ‘'slower'* or "some ways slower": 




Verbstls 






41 


(b) In wliat ways is he slower? 












42 
















43 


11. (a) Did ... have any trouble learning to sit ig>? 


3 O 1 O No 


2 1 1 Too young 




If "Yes**: 

(b) V^hat kind of trouble did he have? 


VerbstlB 






44 










45 


12. (a) Did ... have any trouble learning to walk? 


3 Yes 1 [H No 


2 [H Too young 


46 


If "Yes**: 

(h\ What kind of trouble did he have? 




VerbstlB 






47 
















48 


13. (a) Did ... have any trouble learning to talk? 


3 (J Yes 1 1 1 No 


2 1 1 Too young 


49 








VerbatlB 








If **Yes»*: 

(b) What kind of trouble did he have? 












50 
















51 


14. (a) Was ... breast-fed at any tine? 


0*es 


1 Ono 







If 'Tfes*': 

(b) How old wis ... when he *ave vo hreast-feedin* 
entirely? 



. Wka. 



,Mos. n Still breast-feeding 



A. EATING AND FEEDING (Questions 15 - 20) 



15. (a) The tines when ... refuses sone or all of his 
food, what do you do? 



(b) Is this any different fron what you have 
done before with ...? 



If *Tfes»: 

(1) Hhat did you do before? 



16. Hhen ... refuses to eat, why do you think he refuses? 



Verbatia 



_0 *i? 

Verbatia 



r~l No 



Verbatin 



S3 



54 

ss" 

56* 



FOOTNOTES: 



Cobb-DC 19534 
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A. IATIN9 AN* PIPPiNQ (Queitioni 15 • 20) (Continutd) 


iO 


17. low m* of a problcB baa tbert been vltb ... 
reftiilM foods, bu It iMcn a fairly aorloua 
problni, aonettaUf of a problcn, a veiy alld 
problm or no problM at all? 


1 O •triou, 3 O Very alld 

^ ^ problen 

2 O Sorathini of e 4 □ Ho problea 

problea at all 


61 


62 


18. If at all a problea in QutBtion 11: 

(a) How old waa ... ih«i tbia first baern a 
problm? 


n Under 1 nontb 

Uontbs Years 


63 


(1) Has it been a problen ever since? 


2 CH Yes 1 Q No 3 CH Now and then 


64 


If 

(2) Up to riiat ate was it a problm? 


O Under 1 aontb 

Itmths Veara 


65 


66 


19. (a) Durisf tbe past year have there been hv (ptter) 
problcns connects with ...*s eating, drinking 
or feeding? 


^^Yea Qno 

Verbetin 


61 


68 


If •TTes’*: 

(b) Viat waa tbe problen? 


69 


(1) Has this been a fairly serious problen, 
aonetbing of a problen, or a vesy nild 
problen? 


1 □ Fairly serious 2 O Sonething of 

a problen 

3 mi Very mild 


10 


11 


20. How does . . . conpare with (your) other ®5J1***^ 
reject to eating, do you have nore trouble with 
bin. leas trouble or wbout tte snw Mount? 


1 mi More 2 CH Less 3 CH About the sane 


12 




1. TOILIT THAINING (Questidns 21 - 24) 


13 


21. (a) low old was ... when you begM bowel training? 


un. —Yrs. n Not started 


If bowel training started: 

lb) lb. tlMi ibM ... dlfc't «i^ to let on the 
toilet or dldn' t cooperate, ehet did yon do? 


Verbatin 


14 


15 


16 


(c) Did yon tny «y other nethoda? 


O Yea □ No 


If “Yes”: 

(1) Ohat nethods were these? 


Verbatin 


11 


18 


19 


80 


(d) When ... dida* t cooperate, why do you think 
this happened? 


Verbatin 


81 


82 




83 


(e) How old was ... when be bad bowel control Md 
was using the toilet regularly? 


Ho. Yra. CZI Too young 




84 


22. If bowel training started or conpleted: 

(a) How does ... conpare with (your) o^r children 
' ' - iwTi ivainins did von have 


1 □ More 2 □ Leaa 3 □ About the aaae 


85 


with respecc ro Dowe* wninino, u*u jvu 
nore trouble with bin, less trouble, or about 
the Hne? 


86 


(b) Hon noth of a problen has bowel training been 
with ..., bas it been fairly serious, sonething 
of a problen, a very nild problcn or no problen 


1 Fairly serious 3 Veiy nild problen 

2 Something of a ^ rn « .n 

W oroblen 4 I _1 No oroblen at all 


81 


at all? 


23. If at all a problen: . _ 

(a) Dow old was ... when this *becine a problen? 


1 1 Under 1 aontb 
Months Years 


88 


(b) Has it been a problen ever since? 


2 mi Yes 1 O ^ ^ ^ 


89 


If “NO”: 

(c) lib to what age was it a problcn? 


mi Dctder 1 nontb 
Months - — Years 


90 


24. At ehet aie did . . . etay diy all aitfit? 


Ho. Yrs. n Too young 



4 



i 



90 



>■ 

I 



■miifei 









m 






'iLiaOM 



c, BMAVIOl HOILPIS (Quegtion» 25 > 34) 



25. X M goUs to uk abMt mm otktr problMS 
perMPiB MBetiMs l»»e witb cMldm. (8ho* 
C»rd A). PIMM kM* this card u 1 ^ . 
aboat thcM partioalar problm. ^riag tka 
paat year, how nch of a problM baa ttere 
hSn oitli ... with rcMeer to - • - ? 

Haa it been a fairly J®?" 

thins of a problcn, a very nild problcn or 
no problcn at all? 

NOT: Rfid Card X Ittaa If ttrlal nuabcr of 
houcchold coda in an odd nuabcr; read 
Card XX if aerial nuabcr coda In an 
CTCD nuabcr. 



I I All problena rated #4 



lypc of problM 



Cards X and XX 



Mark 

card 

used 



I I Card X 
I I Card XX 



State- 

cant 

No. 



26. (a) Mas there bees any other problM t^s 
paat year in the way ... acts toward 
nMbera of the fncily here et hone? 

**** (1) fhatproMw ht« ttere be«? 

!s:.i£i5rSfV;J5K4r'« : "■ 

■lid praoloi? 



87. (a) During this past »<»!;>■ 

parUcular problea with ... to tte way 
he acta anmid people cataide your , 

inuedlate foplly oe tosiida othef children" 



_ Qj‘l 

Verbatia 



atatcaent on Card A: No. 



□ ko 



Q Ye^ □»«> ^ 



(b) Xf “Yes”: 

(1) «hat proble 



I has there been? 



(2) Has it been a fairly Mrious problM, 
^ ' sMetbins of a problM, or a very 
nild problM? 



Verbatia 



Stateaent on Card A: No. 



2$. (a) PlesM give m an exanple of sMeth^ 
that ... has done lately that you. 
was wrong Md iron had to correct hin for. 



Verbatia 



Verbatia 



(b) How did you correct bin for this? 



(c) Vhy do you thiidi ... did this? 



Verbatia 



£9, tfien you have to piniab . . . bow do you 
usually do it? 



Verbatia 



91 



92 



93 



94 



95 



96 



91 



98 



99 



100 



101 



102 



103 



104 



105 



106 



107 



108 



109 

lio" 



111 



112 



113 



114 



115 



116 



117 

TIT 



119 



FOOTNOYES: 



91 




BEHAVIOt PBOBLEMS (Continued) 


120 


30- Vien your iumlMnd bu to ponirii ...i bow doen 
be uiually do it? 


Verbatin 


121 


122 


123 


124 


31. Vbo piniehee . . . wout often, you or your 
huibend? 


1 CH Mother CH Other (Specify) 

O 1 1 UtiMhatifl 


125 




32, About bow often doca ... have to be puniihed? 


1 □ Never 5 □ Daily or more 

2 CH Rarely 4 CH Not daily, but several 

times a week 

3 IZH About once a week or several tines a month 


126 


127 


128 


33. How does . . . usually take puniAncnt? 

(Indicate all that apply by enterins numerals in the 
check boxes in the order in which the responses are 
given) 


im Shows no reaction CH Gets angiy 

CU Seems sorry CH Cries 

□ seeu ubuued D «“"s *>“« 

□ sulks or Dopes 


129 


130 


131 


34. At what age did you or would you expect ... to do 
the following thinga: 


Read list Age 


a. Pick up his own toys? Yrs. 


132 


b. Not to interrupt while adults 

are speaking? Yri. 

t* nmflM hlaKfll V MiMlI Bifll v9 Yr>. 


133 


d. Not to cry over little things? Yra. 

e. To start reading simple words? Yrs. 




D. MEDICAL SEMVICES (Questions 35-41) 


IF OVEiB 
2 YEABS 
OLD 


35. (a) Have you ever taken ... to a dentist? 

If "Yes”: 

(b) How old was he the first tine you took hin? 


2 Q Yes 1 □ No 

Age: Months Years 


ASK EVERYONE 


36. (a) Was ... bom in a hospital? 


O Yes □ No 


134 


If "Yes”: 

(b) Did ...’s doctor cone to see you wliile you 

in thfM tmflBii.nl 9 


n Yes □ No 


135 


If "Yes”: 


Q Yes 0"° 


136 


(c) Did ... get a cneca*up at tnat tiner 


•yy /^v vMi flvsr advised to cet idiecfc"UDS, shots 


□ Yes O“o 


137 


or advice for ... when he wasn* t sick (after 
he left the hospiUD? 


138 


If "Yes”: 

/h\ Whn fiiivi irnii iA hflvn iJlin dMifl? 


Verbatin 


139 


(D/ lllltl nUVlBCU jrUM Mf llBwV RAIA9 wmct 


140 




141 






2nYes 


142 


(c) Have you ever taaen ... to a uocujr or ciidic. 
for check-ups, shots or advice when he wasn* t 
sick? . _ _ 


143 


If "No”: 


Verbatin 


144 


(d) Is there any reason why you haven* t taken ... 
for a check-up? 


145 


(Skip to question 42) 


FOOTNOTES: 





s 
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38. Ask questions 38(a) • (h) for each place ..w has been taken for check-ups, ahots or advice 
when he wasn't sick. Begin vith the first place and ask question 38(a). 


146 


TABLE B 


Plrat place 


second place 


Third place 


Fourth piaca 


147 


(a) How old was ... when you took hin 
for hia first (next) check-up? 


witm . 


■ka. 


■ka. • 


vka. 


■o. 


ao. 


ao. 


_ ao. 


148 


vra. 


yra. 


yra. 


yra. 










149 


(b) Was this check-up given by a private 
doctor, at a well-baby clinic or fay 
sone other person or place? 


lOPrlv. doc. 

2 0w.B. clinic 
O Other^ 


lOPrlv. doc. 
20w.B. clinic 
O other ^ 


lOPrlv. doc. 

2 0 W.B. clinic 
0 Othar^ 


lOPriv. doc. 


20w.B. clinic 
O0thar.« 


150 


(c) (1) Do you atill have this 

for ... ? 


2 0 Yes 

iQno 


2 0 Yea 
iQno 


aCDYt. 

iQNo 


20Yea 

lO"o 


151 




152 


If "No”: 

(2) Ip to what age did you take . . . 
to ? 


vks. 


■ks. 


aka. 


BkA. 


■n. 


■n. 


BO. 


ao. 


153 


yrs. 


yrs. 


yra. 


yrs. 


(3) What was the reason you didn* t 

ke^ on with for ... ? 

(Verbatia) 










154 


155 


156 


157 


(d) Did ... get a check-up there? 


20 Yes iONo 


2 OYes iOno 


20YeS iONo 


2 0 Yes lO No 


158 


(e) Did ... get shots and vaccinations 
there? 


2 0 Yes 
iOno 


2 0 Yes 
iOno 


2 0 Yea 
iOno 


2 0 7e8 
iOno 


159 


(f) Did you get infomation or advice 
there about ... ? 


2 OYes 
iOno 


2 0 Yea 
iONo 


2 OYes 
IONo 


2 0Yea 
iOno 


160 


161 


(g) (1) About how aany tinea did you take 

... to during the past 12 

nonths when he waan* t sick? 


O None 

TIsaa 


O None 

TlSAfl 


ONone 

_ Tlaea 


ONone 

Tlaea 


162 










(2) How nany tines altogether when 
he wasn’ t sick? 


Tlaes 


- Tlaes 


Tlaes 


Tlaea 


163 


(li) (1) While you were tjdiing ... to - - - , 
were you taking fiin to any other 
doctor or clinic when he wan’ t 
sick? (If conplete 38(a)-(h)) 


2 0*e. 
1 □ No 


2 O Yes 
1 0 No 


2 O Tea 

1 0 No 


2 0^68 
1 0 No 


164 



If W to 38(c) ask: 

Mult Wai Uie next plac^ you took 
question 38(a) - (h). 



for check-ups, shots, or advice when he wan*t aick? Conplete 



39. (a) Thinkinc acain of all the places you have 

taken . • . ahcn he van’ t sick, for check-aps, 
shots or advice, vhat have you liked about 
your experiences with these places? 

(1) Any thine else? 



fb) that have you not liked about your experiences 
with these places? 

(1) Any thine else? 



40. (a) Would you like to scfe a doctor wore often than ^ 
you do for . . . , for check-na, advice and so on? 



If •Tfes”: 

(b) lhat prevents you fron eoiae as often as you 
vould like? (Check all that apply) 



4L (a) Do you ttkt ... to the sane doctor or clinic 
vhn he is sick aa when he is veil? 



(b) Are you satisfied vith thin arraneenent?'' 



If "No": 

(1) Why is that? 



Vsrbatis 



Verbatls 



_2 O Yes 

3 im Too far avay, 

transportation difficulties 

4 CH Not available 

5 CU Costs too much CH Other (Specify) 



O Yes, sane 



I I No, different 



165 



166 



167 



168 



169 



170 

m" 



172 



173 



174 



175 



176 



Yes^ 

Verbal is 



O No 



177 



178 



Coss-DC 10534 
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o 



StctiM II - ALL CflILDUN 


179 


82. Unve arou tihen my of your children (beniden . . . ) to 
n Mll-batay clinic? 


2 □ Ye. 1 □ No 


180 


83. lave yon Ukm any of your children (besides . . . ) then 
they wens' t sick to s private doctor? 


2 □ Yes 1 □ Ho 


181 


88. Ihst otfaar people or services deslini with chi 1dm 
hsve yon used, snch as nnrseiy schools, child ssldince 
centers, day care centers, the Uealth Departnent and 
so on? 


1 1 None or Specify services used 


182 


183 


85. Fron your om eiperience idiat would yon say are the 
nost isportant problcns yon have found in keepini 
your child (children) well and happy? 

(a) Anythini else? 


Vwrbstia 


188 


Section III - 


CHABAGTEIISTICS ABOUT USPONDENT 


185 


86. Now I have none questions about you, where were you bon? 


If U.S.: 


City or county State 

Outsida 

U. 8. Country 


186 


187 


87. (a) In what countiy was your nother bon? 
(b) In what country was your father bom? 


^1 If nfhar fy) 


11, 1^ 0#;h«r 




188 


88. If now narried: 

(a) mm did you nariy your present husband? 


Data: 19 


Sooth Tear 


189 


89. (a) Are all the children in the fanily your own? 


1 □ Yes 2 O No 


190 


(b) If "No”; 

fliat is their relationabip to you? 


Col. No. How related 




191 




192 


SO. (a) Have yon had any children other Uian those who 
' live here in the bouse with yon? 


2 o Yes 1 □ No 


193 


(b) If "Yes”: 

How old are they? 


Ages: 


198 


51. (a) How Ions have you lived here in (coanunity)? 


n mire life Ho. or Yrs. 


195 


(b) If not "entire life": 

Mere did you live uoet of your life before you 
cane here? 




City or county State 


196 


52. (a) If not now on a fan: 

Have you ever lived on a fan? 


2 O Yes 1 □ No 


197 


(b) If "Yea”: 

How old were yon when yon lived on a fan? 


Pron vrs. to yrs. 


198 


53. (a) If "Vorks” in col. (h) of Household Tkble; 

How old was ... (stw^ child) when you went to work 
after he was bom? 


O Under 1 sonth 

Uontba Years 


199 


200 


58. (a) If "housewife" or "sonethini else" in col. (h): 

Have you worked ontside the bone since . . . (study 
child) was bom? 


2 O Yes 1 □ No 


201 


(b) If '*Yes": 

How old was . . . when yon want to work after he 
was bora? 


O Under 1 nonth 

Uonths Years 


Section IV - 


OiABACTBBISTIC'S ABOUT HUSBAND 


Section VI - DO NOT ASH 


202 


55. Miere was your husband bora? 

n R 


a. Was <1 : interpreter used? 1 0 Yes 2 0 No 


b. Dur^ui the interview, which household 
nesbers were present? 

Coi. No. of respondent: 

Oil. No. of others present; 


203 


City or county Stots 

Outside 

U.S. 


208 


country 


M. (a) In what oooatiy was his nother bora? 




205 


□ U.S. 


(b) la what country was his father bora? 


c. Were any peraona outside p-, ^ „ n « 

the household present? 2 U Yes 1 U No 


306 


a U.S. 


57 How Ions has he llv«d iw rconanity)? 


(1) If "Yes", who? 


207 


OEhtire life Ho. ^Yrs. 


d. How. would you describe the coopermtiem of 

thA rARnnnHanlL? 


Section V - l 


HOVSSHOLD 


MAO 1 * * 

1 0 Excellent 2 O Good 3 O Pair 


208 


1 58. How nsny itKins do yon have, not 
1 countins bathroons and halls? Hoops 


8 0 Poor 

5 O Other (jBpecify) 
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